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Announcements 


ITH this number the EpucATIONAL SCREEN has passed the half- 

way mark toward its first birthday. These six months have 

shown most gratifyingly that the place for such a magazine is 
greater than was realized at the start. 

We believed that the visual movement in American education was 
sufficiently important to deserve a magazine all its own; a magazine writ- 
ten, produced and controlled by those qualified by educational experience 
to speak on educational matters; a magazine that could put the truth first 
and profits second, because it is independent of commercial interest and 
influence. 

We believe that this sort of magazine, seeking to prove something 
rather than to sell something, will afford the finest service to readers, 
contributors and advertisers. More and more readers, contributors and 


advertisers are believing the same thing. 


HE first volume of a series of publications by the EDUCATIONAL 

SCREEN, Inc., pertaining to the visual field, is now ready. It is en- 

titled “Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual Aids in Seventh 
Grade Instruction.” It is a thesis written by Joseph J. Weber, Associate 
Professor of Education at the University of Kansas, for the doctor’s degree 
at Columbia University. This is one of the very first important contribu- 
tions to the literature of visual education. 

(Full notice of the book appears elsewhere in this issue.) 
. This organization has also taken over the publishing rights to the 
Greene “Historical Charts of the Literatures,” previously published at 
Princeton, N. J. Four charts of this series (English, American, German, 
French) have appeared at intervals during the past ten years and are 
widely known in every state in the union. The series will appear next 


fall in revised and uniform edition. 


N accordance with our announcements in January and May, we are glad 

to print for the first time (see opposite page) the names of those behind 

this enterprise. There will be a few additions to be made to this list in 
the September issue, when the remaining acceptances have been received. 
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It is a pleasure to announce further that this personnel is not com- 
posed of “postage-stamp” acceptances. Every member is active in the pro- 





duction of this magazine—as contributor, as executive, or as advisor and 
director in some definite capacity. 

The Editorial Advisory Board, under the chairmanship of Professor 
J. W. Shepherd of the University of Oklahoma, will bear the major share 
of the work in formulation of policies and determination of contents, 


Each issue will contain one or more special editorials and formal articles 





signed by the contributing member. 

The different members of the Board will give special attention to | 
some particular phase of the subject. The vital matter of research and | 
experiment will be mainly in the hands of Professor Shepherd and his 
eminent colleagues in the science of education. Dr. Abrams and Dr. 
Cummings will be largely concerned with the field of the lantern slide; 
Professors Burton and Stuart, with the theatrical screen, its influence and | 
possibilities ; Dr. MacAfee, with visual activities in church and community; | 
Professor Storm, with agricultural education—and so on. The Editorial 
Advisory Board as a whole, however, will combine to keep the policy of 
the magazine specific and unified, yet at the same time broad enough to 
cover the various important phases of the wide field. 


‘Novelty ”’ 


OVELTY is one of the great forces operating in the development 
of civilization. The human race is delicately susceptible to it. 
The “‘new” and the ‘ 
tue—for the human mind (and the mind of the educator is no exception). 
The pursuit of novelty has led, in countless instances, to nothing—even to 


serious harm; but in countless other instances it draws the individual into 


‘strange” possess instant attraction—even vir- 


a new and unaccustomed field where changed horizons stimulate the 
imagination and start the seeker upon new lines that lead to dazzling 
successes. 

At least twice in history, for instance, apples were a novelty; first, 


when the serpent pointed one out to Eve, and again when one chanced to 
fall while Isaac Newton was looking on. Tremendous results have followed 
in the way of sin and gravitation. Exploration, discovery, invention 
whether in the physical, intellectual or spiritual realm—owe an immeasur- 
able debt to the compelling force of novelty. The path of education has 
been strewn with novelties—some valuable, some vicious—and ardent 
followers can always be found for either kind. 
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The good or evil consequences of the pursuit of novelty may affect 
the individual only and hence be a relatively unimportant matter in, the 
march of time. If an orphan-bachelor seeks to conquer an Alp, ‘and 
slips—the consequences are pretty largely his own. On the other hand a 
novelty of the dimensions of the South Sea Bubble can pauperize thou- 
sands and disrupt the finances of an empire. ‘The significance of a novelty, 
therefore, is measured by the value of its results and by the number of 
individuals affected by these results. 


N educational novelty—whether it be a method, a machine, or an 
idea—can be particularly potent, because of its ultimate range of 
influence. The kindergarten is an example. Again, the novel idea 

of “Uber Alles,” embodied in a national education, was able to bring 
about a world cataclysm. 


In less than a quarter of a century the motion picture has swept the 
world as nothing ever did before in like space of time. It has captivated 
the feeble fancy of unthinking millions and fascinated the imagination of 
the strong. Within a decade it has grown swiftly into a formidable educa- 
tional novelty. Numerous educators have already given it unqualified 
welcome as the long awaited and all but all-powerful tool of their pro- 
fession. But they have done so without knowing the facts, for no one 
knows them yet. Great values for education are wrapped up in that strip 
of celluloid—there can be no doubt about it—but what they are we have 


still to learn. So far we have been dreaming, not studying. 


It is high time for mere enthusiasm to have run its course. It should 
give place to research and investigation. It is plainly the business of 
serious scholars, who recognize the latent possibilities of the new thing, 
to settle sternly to the task of determining its scope and limitations for 
the high purposes of education. A start has been made by some of our 
leading educators and this magazine exists primarily to emphasize, encourage 


and assist in the fulfillment of this task. 


UT what of the stereopticon and slide? It follows from what has 
been said above that much of our space must be given to the motion 
picture. That is the great unsettled question—the value of the slide 

has long since been proved. The advent of the film, with its inevitable 
appeal of novelty, has served in large measure to stimulate new interest 
in the slide, and that is one of the best services to education performed 
by the film so far. Not a few educators have already tried the new and 
gone back with renewed confidence to the old. (We shall have the 
pleasure of printing the experiences of such men, in forthcoming numbers.) 
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It seems improbable that the film can ever equal in range the genuine 
educational values of the slide. The film will be invaluable where move- 
ment is an essential quality of the subject under study, but only then, 
The inland child can gain a clear concept of ocean waves from a film, and 
probably no one ever visualized the opening process of a flower until the 
motion picture showed it. The actual details of movement in running 
animals, the muscle action of athletes—such things were never really seen 
before the film came. 





On the other hand, although movement is a law of life and of the 
world of nature, it is often incidental and of minor importance compared 
to the complexity of detail in the moving object. Movement attracts, 
but distracts. A child may live beside a railroad track and watch the | 
trains go by for years, without knowing a locomotive. What we have 
learned about the world has come largely by eliminating the incessant 
movement and keeping the details still while we study them. One may 
feel much in watching a waving forest, but one will learn more about} 
that forest in a botanical laboratory ; a bit of water in a test-tube or under | 
a microscope yields more knowledge than the restless ocean or the tumbling | 
brook; the attainments of astronomy were limited indeed until photography | 
and the driving clock came to stop the stars. 





The educative power of a picture no longer needs argument. It is 
known. In the projection of a picture for many eyes to behold at once 
the slide offers the supreme values yet determined. The slide, as well as 
the picture, has long passed the proving stage. This magazine urges, 
therefore, the immediate adoption of the siereopticon in all schools and 
will steadily emphasize its fundamental and permanent importance for 
efficient visual instruction. 


As to the motion picture for strictly educational use, it is distinctly 
in the proving stage. As fast as its real values are ascertained we shall 
urge its adoption likewise. We have no doubt that scholarly researches, 
now well under way, will rapidly establish the motion picture’s greatness 
as a visual aid, determining at the same time its limits of effectiveness 
In all probability the slide and the film will be found to be mutually exclu- 
sive. They will not infringe upon each other and each will be made to 
do the thing it can do better. The realm of the slide promises to remain 
always the larger of the two (for purely educational service), but, in 
proper combination, teachers can need nothing more for any educational 
process where pictorial values are involved. 


N. L. G. 
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Organization of the Non-Theatrical Field 


HE schools, churches and other non-theatrical agencies interested in 

motion pictures must organize. The producers and distributors are 

organized with Will Hays as president. There has just been held an 
enthusiastic meeting of theatre owners of the country. In practically every 
state the theatrical exhibitors are organized. But what about the non-theatrical 
field? The question is particularly apropos because of the boycotts now being 
attempted by the theatre owners and managers against the non-theatrical field 
in a large number of states. There seems but one answer to the query, namely 
the non-theatrical field must organize, not so much to wage war as to secure 
rights and recognition. 


This movement happily is already under way. Oklahoma schools and 
churches were organized in the fall of 1920 under the name, The Oklahoma 
Visual Education Association, working thru the office of The Department of 
Visual Education of the University of Oklahoma as a clearing house. On April 
8th, 1922, the Utah Non-theatrical field was organized under the name of the 
Utah Visual Instruction Association. Plans are on foot in a number of other 
states to complete similar organizations. 


The movement is crossing state lines. In the spring of 1922 the Uni- 
versities of Oklahoma and Arkansas adopted a tentative cooperative agreement 
by which the schools and churches of these states were to secure the benefit 
of wholesale arrangements with film concerns made by these universities. 


At the Lexington meeting of the National Academy of Visual Instruction 
a tentative understanding was reached between the representatives of Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi, and within the last few days 
a call has been issued to thirteen universities of the middle west for a conference 
covering matters of cooperation and matters pertaining to the distribution of 
both educational and entertainment films to the non-theatrical field. 


The National Academy of Visual Instruction instructed its executive com- 
mittee at the Lexington meeting in April to deal directly with the home offices 
of the large producers in an attempt to get a satisfactory arrangement for the 
distribution of films to the non-theatrical field. Will Hays has signified an 
interest in the problem and a willingness to give it immediate attention. 


Why not an organization of schools and churches in every state, with the 
National Academy of Visual Instruction the clearing house of these state 
organizations ? 


J]. W. SHEPHERD. 
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The Basis of Visual Instruction 
HAT is the true basis of the visual method of instruction? Unless 
this basis is quite definitely determined we are almost certain to 
miss in a large measure the benefits to be derived from the use | 





























of visual aids. 


Much is being said these days about interest. To run over our current 
pedagogical writings one would be inclined at first to conclude that inter- 
est is a newly discovered factor in education. As a matter of fact interest 
is as old as the race and the satisfying of interest has always been a lead- 
ing stimulus to effort. | 


Modern conditions doubtless give freer play to individual initiative, 
but voluntary effort has always followed the direction of real interest. | 


Again, there is a vast difference between stimuli that induce involun- | 


tary response of a superficial character and those that lead to sustained 
purposeful effort. Those who are more concerned with ultimate rather 


than immediate results will seek to secure true visualizations and will not ! 
be satisfied with what amounts to little more than sensory impressions. 


Undoubtedly before pictorial forms of expression became common, 
people generally gained clear notions of things and acquired ability to 
make sound judgments. By the time they learned to read language readily 
they had through experience gained familiarity with many types of things} , 

I 


~ 


and through memory and imagination under the stimulus of language 


expression were able to visualize unseen combinations. Such mental] f 
ability still remains. t 
The distinctive merit of pictures in education lies in their concreteness.| ‘ 
They express somewhat directly and may express accurately the funda- 
mental facts to be perceived ; namely, form, size, position, color and motion. 
These classes of facts are essential for all general ideas. All judgments 
and conclusions grow out of an analysis and synthesis of percepts. ZZ, 
Every picture is specific. A general truth may be illustrated by a} 
picture; it is never expressed by one. To make known a judgment, to} 
state a conclusion, to express a general notion a picture is useless; language) © 
alone is adequate. T 
The field of usefulness of pictures, then, is confined directly to objects, " 
to things physical. Indirectly there is some further use for th>m, but 
the fact must be faced that they are not adequate for universal use in 4 
education. Doubtless for their special province, if wisely chosen and - 
S 






intelligently used, they are of very great value. 
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But even as a means of expressing physical facts, pictures should not 
be used too exclusively merely to give information. Learning the process 


less of study in the long run is more important than the accumulation of a 
1 10} knowledge of facts. One who would acquire a close acquaintance with 
us things must be observant. Hence the primary purpose of the visual 


method is to give real experience in observation to the end that there 
rent | may be growth in ability to observe with accuracy. Associated with this 


ter-| act there should be a recognition of the relative values of features observed. 
rest} What to pass over in reading a picture is as important as what to seize 
ead-| upon. This rule is quite as much to be observed here as in reading 


language expression. Training is necessary in both cases. 


tive, | The final test of what one has gotten from observing a picture is the 
ability to express clearly, accurately and vividly what is being seen. For 


lune the teacher to talk about a subject while pictures are thrown upon the 
‘ned | Screen may so divide attention as to defeat the ends of each form of 
ther expression. Pictures should be SO used as to challenge attention to the 
nal particular features the teacher believes to be significant for the topic under 
consideration. Telling is not teaching. What a picture expresses can 
usually be seen readily if the teacher knows how to induce observation. 
non, Those being taught must take an active part in the study as it progresses. I 


y tO! There is very little place in the classroom for illustrated lectures. As 


——— 


dily | observations are made, judgments should be secured from those being 
ings f taught, and in time generalization be sought; thus the higher mental 
1aget processes, which are not visual, are built upon the sound and primary 
ntal} foundation of perception. The higher mental processes are involved in 
the primary one, but sight, the visual sense, is concerned only with 
1ess,. Observation. 

nda-| A. W. ABRAMS, 


tion. 


enti The Questionnaire 


HE following data on visual equipment in high schools of half a 
ry al dozen states are afforded by the questionnaire being circulated 
t, to} i throughout the country by the EpucationaL Screen. The process 
uage) Of tabulation is slow and must necessarily lag far behind the mailing. 
These results appear from the first 5,000 questionnaires that went into the 
mails during February and March last. 


ects, : } : : ’ 

but Unquestionably a certain number of the schools not replying to the 
a questionnaire already have equipment or are planning to purchase. A full 
and) Teport, therefore, would only increase the percentages given and therefore 


strengthen the evidence as to the progress of the visual movement. 
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‘ae Percent of Percent of 
2 Classifications No. of 1592 Schools 5000 Schools 
° i Schools Answering Addressed 
1. Having both stereopticon and motion- 
OO Se 120 7.5% 2.4% 
2. Having stereopticon only............... 126 7.9% 2.5% 
3. Having motion-picture projector only... 41 2.6% 8% 
4. Having stereopticon and planning to pur- 
chase motion-picture projector also. 107 6.7% 2.2% 
5. Having projector and planning to pur- 
chase stereopticon also............. 7 4% 1% | 
6. Having neither and planning to purchase 
ei a ee &5 5.4% 1.7% 
7. Having neither and planning to purchase 
ee re ae 92 5.8% 18% 
8. Having neither and planning to purchase 
motion-picture projector only....... 137 8.0% 2.8% 
Total schools reporting activity..... 715 44.9% 14.3% 
Total schools reporting no equipment 
and no plans to purchase......... 877 55.1% 17.5% 
Total schools replying to question- 
BR EL RRNA ABER, 231" (eS ee a 1,592 100. % 31.8% 
Total schools not replying to ques- 
EE i eR U RP WE han dade eon 3,174 63.5% 
Total questionnaires failing to reach 
REE ee Pee ee yee 234 47% 
0 Serer 100. % 
Summarizing certain of the above items we find as follows: i 
' 


Schools having stereopticons (items 1, 2, 4) total 2 


5,000. 


, 


53, or 7.1% of the} 


Schools planning to purchase stereopticons (items 5, 6, 7) total 184, 
or 3.7% of the 5,000. Hence 537 schools will soon have stereopticons, or | 


10.8% of the 5,000 schools. 


Schools having 


3.4% of the 5,000. 


Schools planning to purchase projectors (items 4, 6, 8) total 330, or 


6.6% of the 5,000. 
of the 5,000 schools. 


motion-picture projectors (items 1, 3, 5) total 168, or 


Hence 498 schools will soon have projectors, or 10%, 
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A Word or Two More 


IX have increased our pages by fifty per cent in this issue in the vain 

effort to include all the material in hand for June. Further, the regular 

departments “Among the Magazines” and “The News Chat” have 
been temporarily omitted. 

In spite of these heroic measures, however, we have been forced regret- 
fully to several omissions, chiefly the new department devoted to the activities 
of Club, Church and Community, which must be postponed to the September 
number. We had hoped also to use a page or two for some of the things 
that have been said about the Educational Screen by editors, educators, and 
commercial leaders. 


OR a limited time, for such new subscribers as desire it, we can date sub- 
scriptions from the first number, making possible a complete file of Tue 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN at no extra charge. Articles so far printed are: 
Musings on the Movies 
By Donald Clive Stuart, of Princeton University. 
Teaching by the Cinema in France 
By L. Rebillon, of the Staff of L’Ecole et La Vie. 
Some Psychological and Pedagogical Aspects of Visual Education 
By Matilde Castro, of Bryn Mawr College. 
Epic Possibilities of the Film 
By Marion F. Lanphier, of the University of Chicago. 
A Loan Service in Lantern Slides 
By Carlos E. Cummings, of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 


PECIAL attention is invited to the article by Harrison Grey Fiske 

in this number. The unquestioned authority of Mr. Fiske in matters 

theatrical and dramatic makes his condemnation of the theatrical 
screen particularly significant. 

In the fall we plan to present the same question from quite another 
angle. An article by Donald Clive Stuart, Professor of Dramatic Litera- 
ture at Princeton University, will discuss greater possibilities of the 
photoplay, arriving at conclusions rather different from those of Mr. Fiske, 
and somewhat more favorable to the much-scorned motion picture. 


MONG the contents for September will be “Limitations of the Motion 
Picture,” by Professor Richard Burton of the University of Minnesota, 
widely known as a lecturer and essayist, and author of important works 

on the drama. Also, Professor C. H. Ward, magazine writer and author of 
famous textbooks in English, will write on the need of knowing the facts in the 
case, under the Oslerian title, “Don’t Think.” 











The Unspeakable Photo-Play 


HARRISON GREY FISKE 
New York City 


HE reasons that justify con- 
“T siseratio of the puerile thing 

called the photo-play are that it 
is pervasive, pernicious, and in the 
aggregate represents an incalculable 
waste of energy, time and money. As 
an article of frequent consumption by 
a mentally normal adult this twisted 
travesty of the real drama is about as 
nourishing as a diet of dog-biscuit 
would be for a hod-carrier. 

There flourished twenty years ago 
what were known as the “popular 
price” theatres. They stretched in a 
circuit through all the large cities of 
the country. They formed a distinct 
department of theatrical amusement. 
They had a large clientele composed 
of the humble people, and the plays 
given in them were either ultra melo- 
dramatic or outrageously comic. For- 
tunes were made by the managers of 
this circuit and by several of the 
authors who provided the material. 
The nature of the _ entertainment 
offered is sufficiently indicated by the 
titles of a few of the plays that found 
favor, such as “Nellie, the Beautiful 
Cloak Model,” “No Wedding Bells for 
Her,” “Did She Go or Was She Led 
Astray ?”’, “No Mother to Guide Her,” 
and “Her First False Step.” They 
made no pretence of being anything 
except what they were: cheap thrillers, 
concocted for low-brow patronage. 
When the movies were established the 
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lost their 
popularity and soon disappeared com- 


“popular price” theatres 


pletely. The pictures satisfied the 
same taste, offered a greater variety 
of choice and cost less to see. Further, 
in casts, settings and other externals! 
they carried an assumption of some- 
thing better. But they represented 
the same treatment, the same sort of 
appeal, the same inherent spurious- 
Strange to say, their public was 
augmented by a class that would have| 
disgust from entertain- 
ments of the “Bertha, the Sewing Ma-| 
chine Girl” order. 


ness. 





recoiled in 


The fact that many photo-plays are| 


based on esteemed plays and novels} 
is no recommendation, since the re-| 
stricted field of the camera compels a 
reduction of the action to the silent 
form, with sub-titles to take the place 
of human utterance. That in itself 
negates any attempt to express ade- 
quately thoughts and ideas that it is 
possible to convey only by the spoken 
word. And so rank distortion fol- 
lows, pantomime serving as a barren| 
substitute for the presentation of} 
human psychology through the ane 
medium of speech. Necessarily, the 
treatment is unsatisfactory, 





“movie” 
although it frequently gratifies the 
crude and elemental mind or furnishes 
a lazy device for the more intelligent] 
spectator who wishes to send his brain 
on a vacation. 
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has been equalled only by the toler- 
ance of the picture-hound. Nothing 
escapes his vandalism. We have seen 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Ibsen and other 
great dramatists ruthlessly subjected 
to the perverted horrors of the screen. 
Literary classics as well as contem- 
porary novels of merit are seized by 
the greasy hands of ignorance and 
reeled out in mutilated form, retaining 
little or no resemblance to the orig- 
inals; their significance destroyed, 
their intellectual qualities lost, a mass 
of physical “action” substituted to 
enable the camera to record something 
intelligible. The result is revolting to 
persons familiar with the original 
work and misleading to others. The 
picture man knows neither respect nor 
reverence; he prides himself on his 
desecrations. There is no impossible 
task that he will not tackle blithely, 
confident that his is a universal and 
omnipotent medium, and that there is 
nothing so ideal, so abstruse, or so 
spiritual that it cannot be translated 
into the cheap and vulgar symbols of 
the animated pictures. It is remark- 
able that Plato, Kant and Emerson 
have thus far escaped his cock-sure at- 
tentions. We may expect “Back to 
Methuselah” to appear soon on the 
screen, 


with Shaw’s ironic commen- 


tary and drastic philosophy replaced 
by trick photography, whereby the 
marvel can be shown of a man going 
through the process of living three 
hundred years within the actual space 
of an hour and-a-half. 
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The effrontery of the picture-maker 
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The taste of the average motion 
picture patrons may be childish, but it 
represents maturity when compared 
with the standards of the manufac- 
turers, directors and “actors.” Men 
of defective mental vision, as a rule, 
they excel in juggling the 
“hokum” of their trade. The author 
who writes a consistent, logical story 
for picturization finds his product 
practically unrecognizable by the time 
it has passed through the hands of the 
scenario writer, the continuity man, 
Unless 
he is a hardened character, when he 
sees it projected he has a strong desire 
to hide his face forever from his fam- 
ily and friends. And yet the photo- 
play conspirators are not wholly to 
blame; they have converted the ma- 


chiefly 


the director and the “actors.” 


terial into the only form, perhaps, that 
the screen permits. They are moti- 
vated by purely mercenary considera- 
easy money is the impelling 
the photo-play industry; 
nothing else matters. An _ uninter- 
rupted stream must flow forth to meet 
the demand of the exhibitors. Con- 
ventional models and methods are fol- 
lowed, varied now and then by a-bit 


tions; 
force of 


of mechanical ingenuity, or an oc- 
casional gleam of a sense of beauty 
revealed by the camera-man. 
Prominent “actors” who 
have had experience in what the movie 


people condescendingly designate as 


picture 


the spoken drama (just as though 
there were any other sort of drama!) 
tell us that their work is uninteresting ; 
that screen characterization offers no 
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opportunity whatever for subjective 
treatment; that the principal require- 
ment is to follow blindly the instruc- 
tions of the director, and the pleas- 
antest thing is the check received at 
the end of the week. They find very 
little stimulus in the operations, and 
they sigh invariably for a return to the 
inspiring work of the real theatre. 
With the mere picture performer, who 
has never known the satisfaction of 
genuine acting, it is different. He re- 
gards the studio with respect and awe. 
He imagines his work to be a really 
serious form of expression, and con- 
siders his own little personal vogue as 
conclusive evidence that he is an artist. 
He photographs well; he has mastered 
the simple technique of the game; he 
goes through his paces with portentous 
gravity. His performances require 
no study, no concentrated thought, no 
exercise of the imagination, no spirit- 
ual illumination, no subtlety, no nuance 
of expression. When the day is ended 
in the studio his work is finished until 
tomorrow. 

Generally speaking, the plays that 
are written for the screen show no 
originality or creative ability. They 
follow certain conventional lines, with 
the same puppets appearing in the 
same stories, ad nauseam. A few ex- 
amples typify the lot. The son of the 
rich manufacturer who loves the poor 
but honest employée, and who is cov- 
eted (for his money) by the beautiful, 
sophisticated society girl with the de- 
signing mother ; the faithful wife who 
fights a five-reel duel with the un- 
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scrupulous rival for her husband's | 
love; the dear old white-haired mother 
who-keeps a light burning in the win- 
dow of the old home for the wayward 
boy; the cowboy who fears neither 
man nor beast, never misses his aim, 
circumvents his crowd of enemies, 
rescues and re-rescues the lovely and 
wealthy heroine from the effete East 
and eventually weds her; the good- 
looking but weak young man who falls 
victim to the lures of the great city, 
forges a check or embezzles the boss's 
money, but is saved by a female good 


angel, rehabilitated morally, and 





through her love and devotion is 
started on the road to affluence, white- 
washed and happy. We all know 





these—and a lot more of the same| 
kind. And we know, too, the maudlin 
heart interest, considered an element 
of such value that it is laid on thick, 
with a trowel; the vacuous, pretty 
“star,” whose great asset is an ability 
to shed real tears, on demand and who, 
if necessary, can register a hundred 
feet of briny globules for a close-up 





at nine o'clock in the morning. These 
are merely samples from the bag of! 
tricks. 

Originality, creative genius, imagi-| 
nation, sensitive feeling, true dramatic 
power, beauty, gripping human in- 
terest — these are almost unknown 
quantities in the photo-play. Now and} 
then we glimpse something that seems 
to reveal that the medium has possi-| 
bilities that utilized, but 


these indications are so exceptional 


might be 


and rare that they can be set down as 
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For after some twenty 


accidents. 
‘years of experiment and activity in 
this screen department the sum total 
of creditable or worthy achievement 
is pitifully meagre. Among the scores 


of directors not more than three or 
four have come to the front that are 
notable. And of films that possess 
genuine value and significance about a 
dozen cover the list, and of these the 


most were made in Germany and 
Italy. There have been many pre- 
tentious efforts on which fabulous 


sums have been spent, both here and 
abroad, but bigness and extravagance 
mean nothing in themselves and these 
examples have been no better intrin- 
sically than the smaller productions 
that cascade ceaselessly from the num- 
erous studios. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion, the news is not unwelcome that 
the photo-play is losing its popular 
favor. 
movie public is getting bored. 


We hear that on all sides. The 
Com- 
plaint, not only deep but loud, pro- 
ceeds from the manufacturers and ex- 
hibitors. off 
alarmingly. That is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why Dr. Will Hays has 


Receipts have fallen 


been called in to diagnose and pre- 
scribe remedies for a very sick busi- 
ness. have 


grown suspicious of an industry, reck- 


Financiers and bankers 
lessly conducted, whose earlier run of 
fortune was due more to good luck 
than to the sound judgment of those 
controlling it; consequently credit has 
been sharply restricted. Resultantly 


production has been curtailed; many 
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studios have suspended operations 
temporarily while others have reduced 
their output; re-releases of old films 
have been resorted to; hundreds of 
actors and others have been thrown 
out of employment; exhibitors con- 
tinue to report a shrinkage in patron- 
age. Will the crowd be attracted back 
again unless the played out photo-play 
is relegated to the limbo of oblivion, 


One 
lesson experience has taught is that 


or something approximating it? 


the screen cannot compete with the 
“spoken drama.” 

Nevertheless, the motion picture has 
its place—a very important place—in 
But it will 
have to be developed along the lines 


the scheme of modern life. 


of its actual potentialities and within 
the limits of its legitimate province. 
In certain directions its value is meas- 
ureless. As an educational factor it 
has tremendous possibilities. We can- 
not overestimate its unique ability to 
place before our eyes the peoples and 
customs and countries of the world, 
a truly enlightening and civilizing 
function. It supplements the work of 
the newspaper in telling the story of 
current events in graphic form with 
speed and facility, and therein pos- 
sesses a field for wider enterprise than 
Like the 


newspaper, too, it can be utilized in- 


has yet been displayed. 


directly to mould public opinion, a 
power that carries with it great re- 
It can perform a great 
patriotic service in aiding in the 
(Concluded on page 195) 


sponsibility. 











The Teaching Efficiency of the Film 


J. W. SHEPHERD 
University of Oklahoma 


HAT is the teaching effi- 
W ciency of a motion picture 

film as measured by the re- 
sults obtained by the teacher in the 
class room? This is a legitimate 
question and perhaps one of the first 
and most fundamental issues met 
when we begin to talk about the 
educational film. When the super- 
intendent employs a teacher, he 
wants to be assured that she can 
teach, that is, that the results ob- 
tained in her class room will reach 
certain reasonable standards. In a 
li; manner, the careful superin- 
tendent wants to be assured that 
there will be definite results 
tained in the class room before he 
is willing to sign contracts for mo- 
tion picture films involving consid- 
erable sums of money. And, after 
all, this has been the big issue with 
all of us. We have raised the ques- 
tion in our own minds and fre- 
quently have settled it “can the film 
teach?” If so, with what effective- 
ness? If we could show results of 
a positive nature that the film has 
teaching power and that it can be 
measured then a hundred other 
questions arise at once concerning 
_ methods, administration, produc- 
tion, and other problems. If on the 
other hand, negative results are ob- 
tained, many of these issues would 
cease to have significance. 


ob- 
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The writer began, therefore, a 
series of experiments in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in the fall of 
1919 to determine what seemed to 
him to be the basal fact or facts in 
connection with the educational 
film. If we could once get such a 
definite measure of the film’s teach- 
ing power then other problems 
would follow in more or less log-| 
ical order. But should it be deter- 
mined that the film had little teach- 
ing efficiency then these problems, 
would become changed both in their 
significance and in the mode of 
attack. 

For the study a class of fifty-four 
high school pupils was selected ina 
University teacher training high 
school. These pupils were divided 
into three groups as nearly equal as 
possible on the basis of age, sex, 
grade, scholarship, and intelligence 
ratings. This division was made by 
the vice principal of the high school 
who took first the three oldest and 
best boys, next the three oldest and 
best girls, and so on through the class, 
so that in case one of these three was 
absent or his re-action affected ab- 
normally so that his results should be 
eliminated, the results of the other 
two would also be eliminated, thus 
maintaining as nearly as possible an 
equality of group value or ability. 

The film selected was “Elements of 
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Map Reading,” a two reel film, pre- 
pared by the Bray Studios during the 
war for use in the training camps, and 
is without doubt one of the best edu- 
cational films from the standpoint of 
technique of production and pedagogy 
that has appeared to date. One of 
the groups was taught by the film 
alone, a second group by an “average” 
teacher, and the third group by a 
“superior” teacher. These groups 
were selected by lot. 

It was expected that the so-called 
“average” teacher would give some- 
thing like an average teaching per- 
formance and would, therefore, repre- 
sent the work being done in school 
rooms over the country. For this 
purpose a young woman was selected 
who had just completed a_ teacher 
training course and had been graded 
as the'best in the class. She had had 
two years teaching experience previ- 
ous to this year in the university. 
After seeing her work with a class 
there was no doubt but that her work 
was better than average. For the 
“superior” teacher a university pro- 
fessor was selected from the teacher 
training department who had a state- 
wide reputation as a _ high-powered, 
result-getting teacher. Few teachers 
can qualify in his class. 

Teaching outlines were very care- 
fully prepared parallel to and com- 
pletely covering the film material. 
Reference covering military 
maps from the R. O. T. C. headquar- 
ters were secured and placed in the 
hands of these teachers. The “aver- 


books 


ige” teacher was given no inkling of 
the experimental features of the pro- 
ject. She was simply asked to con- 
duct a recitation on the outline fur- 
was told to inform 


herself on the subject matter from 


nished her and 


the books furnished her and from any 
other sources available. 

The “superior” teacher was fully 
warned. He was told of the purpose 
of the experiment and was allowed to 
see the film some days previous to the 
day on which he met his class. He 
was also given four military maps for 
use during the teaching period. These 
he circulated among the members of 
his class. The “average” teacher had 
no such advantage. 

Several days previous to the day on 
which the teachers were to meet their 
classes, a preliminary examination 
was given to all pupils to determine 
the extent of previous knowledge cf 
the subject :natter to be presented and 
some shifting of students from one 
group to another resulted. On the 
day set the class ‘met and was divided 
by the conductor of the experiment 
into the three groups as quickly as 
possible. They were then sent to dif- 
ferent rooms in charge of an auditor 
where they met their teacher; in one 
case the film replacing the teacher. 

It was arranged for the teaching to 
begin and to close at the sam time, 
that is, with the beginning 2nd closing 
of the film. The auditors kept time 
and made notes on the teachers’ work. 
At the end of the teaching period 
(twenty-six minutes) the auditor an- 
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nounced that the pupils should then 
go to another building (where there 
was a large laboratory with suitable 
tables) and that each pupil would be 
asked to name all of the plants he 
could recognize on his way to this 
building. This feature was adopted 
in order to break or disturb the 
thought continuity developed in tlie 
class room and to stop al! reheersal 
both mental’ and oral. This device 
proved very effective. 

When the pupils reached the lab- 
oratory they were seated around big 
tables still maintaining their group 
relationship. This was done in order 
to keep any suggestions that might 
pass from pupil to pupil, even uncon- 
sciously, from goirg outside the group. 
The film-taught pupil would therefcre 
get no suggestions even unconsciously 
or by accident from those taught by 
either of the teachers and vice versa. 

The examination cons:.sted of three 
groups of questions, each with a dif- 
ferent problem in mind. The first 
group of questions gave the pupil an 
opportunity to express limself in 
drawings and sought to escape as far 
as possible the difficuity involved in 
language. He was asked to put down 
on paper the things he had been taught 
by drawing them. Here the attempt 
was to reach the motor responses. 

In the second group of questions a 
military map was placed in the hands 
of the pupil and the questions sought 
an interpretation of the map on the 
basis of the things he had been taught. 
Here he must locate streatrs, roads, 
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Se. 


_— a 


a 


cemeterics, orchards, etc., and must 
read elevations and determine meas- 
urements. Here again language was | 
avoided as much as possible. ) 

The third group of questions dealt 
with problems which required the ap- 
plication of knowledge gained during 
tle teaching process: as for instance, 
“dow far is it from blank hill to 
blank hill? Describe the road taken 
by the captain of heavy artillery from 
the top of one hill to top of the other.” 
The examination lasted an hour anda_/' 
half and was as complete and a 





ing as one could dare give a group of 
youngsters at one sitting. 

The questions were later analyzed 
and given points of value, determined 
by the number of items expected in 
the answer, the total number of grad- | 
ing points being 160. The papers were 
then graded. The weighing of the 
questions and the grading of the 
papers were then checked independ- | 
ently by graduate students in the 
School of Education in order to elimi- 
nate any discrepancy due to prejudice, 
or enthusiasm on the part of the ex: | 
perimentor. 

The experiment was then repeated 
in practically the same details except | 
that the film material and the teachers | 
were changed. In the second experi-! 
ment, two reels were sed dealing with | 
three subjects: “The Telephone,” 
“Mars,” and “The Birth of the Earth.” 
The “superior” teacher in this experi- 


ment was a member of the teacher 
training staff and had charge of the 
high school Department of Science, | 
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while the average teacher was again 


selected from the teacher training 
class and was the young woman, who 
had ranked second in the class from 
the standpoint of grades made and 
who had also had several years’ ex- 
perience previous to this year in the 
university. 

The comparison of the film and 
“superior” teacher on the basis of 
fourteen pupils per class gives the re- 
sults tabulated below, while the com- 
parison of the results obtained in all 
three groups, on the basis of eleven 
pupils to the class, is also tabulated 
below. The correlation of the results 
with scholarship and various tests is 
also given. 
the 
cured, the experiment has been re- 


Since above results were se- 
peated twice in Oklahoma under vary- 


ing conditions with practically the 
same results. 

What interpretation can one give 
results of this sort? In the first place, 
it seems safe enough to conclude that 
a well constructed film may have as 
high a teaching efficiency as a very 
superior teacher or even more. There 


that 
types of material can be much better 


is considerable evidence certain 
and more rapidly taught by the film 
than by even a very superior teacher. 
The teaching efficiency of a film then 
would very probably depend on two 
factors: first the character of the ma- 
terial to be taught and whether or not 
it yielded to visual presentation; and 
the Alm 
Mediocre 


second, the skill with which 
was planned and produced. 
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films have no more chance to succeed 
than mediocre teachers and there is a 
probability of their having somewhat 
the same relative place and value. 
From the standpoint of administra- 
tion the results tabulated above have 
the film 
equals the teacher in efficiency, does 
that mean the elimination of the 
teacher? No sane person believes or 
The personal 
element cannot be and should not be 


peculiar significance. If 


hopes this to be true. 


eliminated, at least under present con- 


But the facts are that we 
have very few superior teachers in the 


ditions. 


school room and the facts seem to be 
that by the proper use of film and per- 
haps other visual aids, we could secure 
the results of a superior teacher by 
letting these aids do some of the work 
of the mediocre teacher. 

On this basis alone there is an op- 
portunity for considerable reorganiza- 
tion of school curricula and methods 
of presentation. In the larger insti- 
tutions such as city schools, colleges 
and universities where numbers are a 
problem, the film offers food for con- 
siderable serious thought to those in 
charge. Could three thousand high 
school students be placed in a spacious 
auditorium and given at one sitting 
what it wouid take seventy-five su- 
perior teachers to de in that same 
length of time? 

The most potential factor in con- 
nection with the motion picture is that 
it promises to weed out mediocrity by 
the fact that it gives the genius an op- 
portunity to be duplicated in the print 
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Movies and the Church 
J. E. MacAFree 


Community Counselor, University of Oklahoma 


i ‘| F y’ can’t lick the enemy, j’in 
im.” That, in his own 
words, expresses the phil- 

osophy of one of the most successful 
manipulators of American municipal 
politics. The gentry of which he is 
so distinguished a representative have 
not establish a code of ethics which 
church leaders, and educators, and 
reputable citizens generally, have been 
inclined to accept in toto. Yet with 
proper modifications, and refinements 
in diction, the formula propounds one 
of the fundaments of efficient com- 
munity building. 
do not fight. 
as well as holy, do not fight if you do 
not deserve to win. 

Certain church leaders have believed 
that they discover in the movie the 
very incarnation of the devil, and per- 
haps some still entertain that belief. 
Having arrived at that conviction, of 
course they fight. They ought to fight, 
if their conviction is sound. That is 
what the devil is for, to furnish the 
piéce de résistance upon which the 
pious may expend his belligerent spirit 


If you cannot win, 
And, by all that is sane 


without compromise or shadow of 
weakness. But this conviction is not 
sound. The movie is not the modern 
incarnation Certain of 
Satan’s henchmen may have espoused 
the movie industry, and may be bent 


upon its certain 


of Satan. 


employment for 


devilish purposes. That is not a ques- 
tion which it will be in order to affirm 
or deny in this connection. But noth- 
ing 1s more apparent to intelligent 
and conscientious folks today than 
that there is no necessary connection 
between the movie and the evil one. 

Churchly resistance to the movie 
must yield, must compromise, must 
recognize that unconditional opposi- 
tion means defeat, not to the movie, 
but to the churchly resister. Those 
who stubbornly stand in the way of 
the ongoing of the motion picture 
enterprise will be run over, ground to 
powder, not because anybody ma- 
liciously wishes them ill, but because 
they are doomed by the divinely benefi- 
cent laws of human progress. This 
is a lesson of primary and fundamental 
importance for all of our churches 
and church people to learn. Sermons 
which attack the movie as such are not 
only an impiety but a kind of insanity. 
The only possible treatment worthy 
of religion or of intelligence is one 
which seeks to find the way by which 
the movie may be utilized for whole- 
some and holy ends. 

This is a lesson of peculiar import- 
ance in the smaller community, that 
in which the movie industry has not 
been rigidly commercialized, and so 
thoroughly entrenched in the com- 


munity’s “business” program that it 
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ranks with other profit-seeking enter- 
prises. Churches, in these smaller 
communities, can be the most active 
agents in introducing the motion pic- 
ture, and by such a course can per- 
manently and securely guide the de- 
velopment of the art. Cooperating 
with the school arid with recognized 
social agencies, the fully educational 
and recreative values in the movie can 
be normally developed from the start 
and permanently preserved in only 
wholesome forms. 

Churches which learn this lesson 
have the option of institutionalizing 
the motion picture under either their 
own immediate auspices or else of co- 
operating with general social agencies, 
or with commercial agencies under 
strict community regulation, who as- 
sume responsibility for the mechanical 
features of the art. Churches gen- 
erally are failing, or are falling short 
of complete success, in the former 
ilternative, largely because the me- 
chanical art is too much for them. In- 
sipid, blunderingly manipulated movies 
are an impious imposition upon any 
community, and churches frustrate the 
very purposes of their existence by in- 
dulging in them. Motion picture art 
is an art. Only those who train for 
it and artfully apply themselves to it 
can hope to succeed. A pious inten- 
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tion will not redeem even churches { 
from the inevitable effects of a> 
blundering and messy handling of 
reels. 

At least a few churches succeed in 
the movie art. They observe its can- 
ons, invest the necessary capital, and 
sense the popular soul. The other 


alternative lies wide open before 
churches which do not care to assume 
direct responsibility for manipulating 
the reels: any and all can enter into 


sympathetic relations with those whom 





the community holds responsible for 
No church can 
successfully and permanently resist 


mechanical efficiency. 


the movie industry, but any church 
can successfully censor its commun- 
ity’s motion pictures, if it has the 
fundamental to 
enable it to enter profoundly into the 
Parents do not 
want their children fed on intellectual 


human sympathies 
soul life of the people. 


The normal child 
Any 


and spiritual slop. 
reacts against that kind of stuff. 
church can have its community, and 
not less these employed in the movie 
industry, solidly behind it which 
understands what the movie is for, 
which appreciates its epoch-making 
significance in modern life, and which 
maintains vision of the perennially 
regenerative values which this bene- 


ficial art embodies. 


— 
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An Experiment—The Child’s Matinee 


Marion F. 


LLANPHIER 


The University of Chicago 


N every field of human activity 
there is a shifting in emphasis 
upon certain problems arising out 
of the difficulties of the activity. In 
the moving picture world no one dis- 
cussion has been attracting a more 
widely inclusive attention than that, of 
matinee as 


the “child’s movie,’’—the 


the first logical solution. Certain the- 


of 


atres have, with varying degrees 
the 


addi- 


persistence, experimented with 
Saturday Morning Matinee in 


tion to the customary afternoon pro- 


| gram, augmented, usually, by a serial 


number and, of late, by some educa- 
tional film 
famous story like Rip Van Winkle. 


or a dramatization of a 
But, until Balaban & Katz planned a 
series of morning matinees, arranged, 
not for specific entertainment, but as 
“feelers” to discover the tastes of the 
child public, there has been no sys- 
tematic effort to carry into practice 
the general theories of those express- 
ing themselves on the subject. In a 
surprisingly swift manner a rather in- 
but 
range of the types of intelligence com- 


definite comfortably extensive 


prising that “polyglot,” the moving 
picture public, have been made to feel 
the crudity of much of our slapstick 
designed for the child mind, the abso- 
lute danger of the blood and thunder 
serial to the emotional life of the child, 
and the general inadequacy of aduit 
programs for any child, be he five or 


fifteen of age. The physical 
hygiene involved in late hours has 
been a more obvious matter but the 
mental hygiene and psychological ‘as- 
pects inherent in a medium as power- 
ful as that of the visual drama have 
been but lately “discovered” to even 
thinking parents. Therefore, when 
the many articles, editorial and spor- 
adic efforts of isolated theatre man- 
agers culminated in an experiment 
with seven programs to test out, scien- 
tifically, the reactions of as many child- 
audiences, the first step in laboratory 


years 


method of correction was taken. 

In a conference with Peter A. Mor- 
tenson, Superintendent of Schools in 
Chicago, Balaban & Katz offered the 
Tivoli Theatre (seating capacity 
4,500) together with diversified pro- 


grams. With the Superintendent's 
sanction, tickets were distributed 


through the local public and parochial 
Teachers, principals and of- 
ficials of Balaban & Katz were sta- 
tioned throughout the house to ascer- 
tain the results of each film shown. 
As Mr. Lewis remarked, “The initial 
program was received with enthusiasm 
that made the business of grading the 
juvenile response to each subject a 
But soon, we were 


schools. 


little perplexing. 
able to make distinctions and to check 
responses.” 

Before commenting on the conclu- 
sions drawn, it might be well to point 
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out the fallacies of the experiment, 
careful though it was in execution. 
First, it must be granted that the 
novelty of the situation would make 
for a false heartiness response. 
Second, mob psychology is never as 
infallible in its certainty to sweep in- 
dividual reaction before it, as in a 
house of 4,500 youngsters, many of 
whom were seeing, for the first time, 
the Tivoli’s golden “bauble-ism.” 
Third, differing groups of children 
went with differing attitudes modified 
by the remarks of their teachers be- 
forehand, so that we can not be sure 
that initial responses were entirely 
spontaneous. That element would, 
however, disappear almost immedi- 


of 


ately and is, therefore, less important. 
Fourth, we have, perhaps, the most 
upsetting consideration at work. Those 
groups were composed of localized 
groups of children, which fact, in a 
city of the size of Chicago, means ut- 
terly diversified audiences, in mental 
background, social environment, 
physical health, and natural capaci- 
ties. In order to make the test less 
fallacious it would have been neces- 
sary to present the same program to 
each group, and even then there would 
remain the task of calculating the rela- 
tivity of the response in the light of 
the differences mentioned. Fifth, the 
question of choosing films truly repre- 
sentative of a general output of any 
one class of film is almost impossible, 
for no branch of moving picture pro- 
duction is as yet sufficiently specialized 
to make classification probable. 

To offset this array of retarding in- 
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fluences, there are certain laws of 
child nature functioning. Children’s 
emotions are fleeting; the wonder of 
the Tivoli’s brassy splurge, together! 
with the novelty of a free movie) 
would eventually cease to color reac-| 
tions. Mob psychology elements are 
lessened slightly by the quicker and 
less repressed reaction of the pre-) 
adolescent organism. And, surely, | 
there is a fairly fixed quantity in child) 
nature, regardless of the differences| 
within and without the child’s life, 
that makes the experiment, however | 
fallacious, still a valuable gauge. 

With these general warnings in 
mind, then, we find the conclusions of 
Balaban & Katz peculiarly interesting. 
Dominant, was the preference for ani- 
mals over man and his work. Even) 
domesticated animals—“dogs to be ex- 
cepted because of their approximately 
human relationship to small boys’—| 
last when appearing after wild-life! 
films. “Dumb brutes, birds, poultry, 
fish, reptiles, monkeys and dogs were, 
in all test matinees, highly preferable! 
to man and his work. . . . Elephants 
piling teak did not draw much ap- 
plause or interest but. a brown bear 
being captured and drawn with ropes 
to the camp of Indian guides was re- 
ceived with open arms. . . . One of| 
the Ditmar animal series, showing the} 
lives and habits of turtles was viewed 
with the children sitting in silent in 
tentness watching the Galapagos tor-| 
toises eating, crawling, snapping and] 
napping.” | 

Secondly Mr. Lewis remarked that 
the children were quick to side with 
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the animal when’ it came into conflict 
with man. In the bear’s capture, the 
youngsters applauded when the animal 
made difficult with 
scratching and clawing. In a film of 
the New 
where wild Zebras trample a dummy, 


headway his 


York Zoological Gardens, 
the sympathy of the children was ob- 
This runs 
true to the game and fighting instinct 


viously with the Zebras. 


of the child, having in it a primitive 
fairness for the dumb _ creature 
matched against superior intelligence. 
Just what this result evidences in the 
matter of child movies is hard to say. 
It would, after a given age in the emo- 
tional development of the child, de- 
pend entirely on the individual case. 
Bob and Bill, a one reeler showing the 
private life of a skunk, was greeted 
“due probably,” it was 
the 


with enthusiasm 
stated by several teachers, “‘to 
beauty, agility and brightness of the 
the 
city child’s lack of familiarity with its 
Whether 


or not the latter assumption can be 


animal, its mischievousness and 


disagreeable potentialities.” 


safely taken for granted is a question. 
Yet the assertion points to one of the 
gravest conclusions an experiment of 
this sort leads to,—namely that spe- 
cialization, in the children’s film, is as 
essential as it is needless in the adult’s 
film. But that point later. 

To the of the 
children Mr. Lewis mentioned first “a 


enumerate dislikes 
glorified geography lesson showing the 
Pyramids, the Sphinx and the ancient 
ruins along the Nile.’ This film, en- 
titled “From Dawn to Dusk in Egypt,’ 
was received “with yawns and finally 





inattention, beautiful though it was 
and eminently fitted for adult enter- 
tainment.”” This conclusion reempha- 
sizes the statement that what pleases 
the adult will not please the child. In 
this particular reel, certainly one of 
the finest the writer has seen, the titles 
were of the quality of the main title, 
“From Dawn to Dusk.” They were 
rich in a connotation of color and 
mysticism, vague perspectives of ages 
and the infinity of men and silences. 
In truth the unfitted 
children ; it several “fathoms” 


above the heads of a good many adults 


film was for 


sailed 


the writer 
was a member some weeks later. But, 


in an audience of which 
this reel was peculiar in these respects. 
It might have been as easily fitted for 
children as adults, yet it would have 
elicited from its young audience the 
same succession of yawns, which ob- 
servation brings us to a second general 
“sci- 


principle in this fast evolving 


ence” of the child movie. 

There must be maintained a sharp 
distinction between the visual educa- 
tion and the visual entertainment of 
the Most 


raphy lessons belong, not in the the- 


screen. “glorified” geog- 
atre, but in the schoolroom only, un- 
the of a 
teacher trained in the new medium of 


der competent guidance 


education. Such pictures come as a 
complement of a carefully projected 
lesson, finishing rather than initially 
teaching the lesson. “From Dawn to 
Dusk in Egypt” happened to be a film 
that betrayed but the first mentioned 
point, its fitness for adults, but it will 


serve to illustrate, indirectly, this sec- 
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ond and more important conclusion. 
Mr. Lewis further states, in the matter 
of the children’s dislikes, that Whit- 
tier’s “Barefoot Boy” lost out when 
shown with photos of the modern radio 
and airplanes. “Science” won handily, 
the children finding no “kick” whatso- 
ever in the pastoral idylls of Whittier 
but going mad about the radio demon- 
stration and displays of mechanical 
marvels. Swimming in the 
brooks, stealing green apples, and sim- 
ilar rural diversions were not appre- 
ciated, but scientific appliances were 
studied by both boys and girls with 
interest.” 

That latter conclusion stated with 
its sweeping confidence is not a safe 
assertion. It brings the writer some- 
what violently to the previously stated 
fact, that specialization is the greatest 
essential in the future production of 
films meant specifically for child con- 
sumption. Very naturally a city audi- 
ence would prefer radio views to bare- 
foot boy pranks. With the pages of 
every newspaper and magazine brist- 
ling with radio development, the child 
who has not the advantage in his home, 
thrills with the meagre contact of this 
animated shadowing of the marvei. 
The child who has an instrument in 
his home is going to watch with all the 
eagerness of the expert and critic. 
While a rural child might be just as 
eager to appiaud the radio views for 
these same reasons, he would, how- 
ever, applaud as eagerly those “pas- 
toral idylls” of which his life is com- 
posed. It is the old tale of “all horses 
are quadrupeds but not all quadrupeds 


rustic 
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are horses.” Probably all children, 





however remote trom the centres of 
civilization, who have any access to 
periodicals, know the radio and would | 
welcome the films thereof, but to as- 
sert that the rural child (and that was | 
the implication if all children were 
classed with those who yawned over 
Whittier ) 
pictures of his everyday pranks and} 


would dislike the familiar | 
pleasures is unscientific experimenta- | 
tion. | 
In closing this report, then, there 
are several things to be said, for and 
against the efforts of Balaban & Katz, } 
They are to be commended with ex- | 
travagance for their sincere endeavor 
in a pioneer laboratory field. Their 
method was sound and their conclu- 
sions of vital interest and a pleasing 
degree of accuracy. Despite the han- | 
dicaps, enumerated in the beginning, 
they taught observers that children | 
are much more alive to the real mat- | 
ters of life than the theatre manager | 
or the picture producer has realized; 
that 
tween the child film and the adult re- 
lease; that fitted in 
with the natural instincts of pre-adol- 
the 
heartiest response. What they further 


there must be a distinction be- | 


the film which 


escent development received 


proved but failed to point out in the 


final report was that the educational } 


film does not belong in the theatre | 
the 
that specialization is the key to the 
the future 


without assistance of a teacher; 


secrets of 


films of his environment, the city boy 
(Concluded on page 198) 


when the rural lad will be given =| 
| 
: 


child-movie, | 
| 
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School Department 


Conducted by M. E. G. 
Can the Movies Teach ?* 


HE states the purpose of 
his paper “to contribute some in- 


formation upon the subject of the 


author 


meaning, advantages, and limitations of 
visual education through motion pictures. 
From the standpoint of observation 
experiment it evaluates the motion 
ture as a visual aid to instruction.” 

At the outset, in answer to the ques- 


and 
pic- 


tion, “Can the Movies Teach?” the 
author says, “Do you know? No. Do I 
know? No. Can we find out? Perhaps. 
There are a few spots, however, where 
our ignorance is less dense. Let’s search 
these. 

“This paper frankly confines itself to a 


Movies Teach?’ 
the Movies 
So motion pictures are consid- 


the 
and not the broad one, 
Inform ?’ 
ered as an adjunct to the class room and 


discussion of ‘Can 


‘Can 


not as a source of general information 


and entertainment in the assembly hall 
of either theatre or school. 


“Again, as about 92% of our school 


population is in the elementary schools, 
Cc 


and about 7% 
success or 


in secondary schools, the 


failure of visual instruction 
must be decided primarily in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. I omit con- 
sideration of 


education.” 


such training in higher 
After quoting definitions of education 
from a number of authorities, the writer 


summarizes the purpose of education as: 


(a) Training the powers of obser- 
vation. 

(b) Training the memory. 

(c) Acquisition of skill. 

(d) Cultivation of the reasoning 


mind, or discipline of character. 


“Since we agree the objective is to im- 
part knowledge, train the power of ob- 
promote skill and induce the 
mind, a well-balanced educa- 
tional program may well include a knowl- 


servation, 
reasoning 


edge of: 

1. Language. 

2. Mathematics. 

3. Fine Arts. 

4. Science, 
5. Humanistic or classical studies. 
Later we will see the extent to which the 
movies have contributed, or may contrib- 
ute to this instruction.” 
If the object of 
education is knowledge, skill and discip- 
line of character, and if you agree with 
President Eliot’s statement, ‘The best 
part of all human knowledge has come 


“Now where are we? 


by exact and studied observation made 
through the senses of sight, hearing, 
taste, smell and touch,’—certainly we 


eliminate by using visual aids, most or 
all of training through the senses of hear- 
ing, taste, smell and touch. 

“What is the importance of such elimi- 
Frank N. Spindler, 
made 
1456 young men and women stu- 
dents in a western State Normal School. 
He 57.7% were ex- 
clusively visual minded and 91.4% were 
either exclusively visual minded or visual 
minded in combination with some of the 
other senses. 

“Tf relied upon, 
and if such a ratio applies to all men and 
women,—and they may—(I do not say 
do) we safely conclude that 
10% to of all people do not 


nation? Professor 


formerly of Harvard University, 


tests on 


found these results: 


such figures may be 


they may 


from 40% 


*(Editor’s Note—The paper, of which this article is a summary, was read by 
Dr. Rowland Rogers, of Columbia University, before the Society of Motion Picture 


Engineers, May 3rd, 1922.) 
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respond primarily to visual means and 
that visual aids are not the best tools with 
which to reach them. We then consider 
visual instruction in the remaining field 
—which may embrace from 60% to 90% 
of all people.” 

In answer to the question, “What do 
Movies contribute as a visual aid?” the 
author concludes that the element of ac- 
tion, giving life-like reality, is the funda- 
mental contribution of motion pictures to 
visual instruction. Other points in their 
favor are their ability to make minds 
meet upon a common ground of under- 
standing, their low per capita cost in 
reaching large numbers of people, and 
the speed with which they impart ideas. 

“The movies overcome time, size and 
space. They reproduce for all time, we 
hope, a faithful record of past action and 
events. They unfold the mysteries of far- 
away places and customs. They uncover 
to all eyes the marvels of the minute 
world revealed by the microscope. They 
make known the immensities of the uni- 
verse discovered by the telescope.” 

The author compares the appeal of mo- 
tion pictures with the appeal of words. 
Following Professor Barrett Wendell’s 
definition of style in language, as consist- 
ing of clearness, force, and elegance, the 
author asserts that since movies are 
merely tools, in the form of pictures, to 
express ideas, they too must have clear- 
ness, force and elegance. 

“In other words, both movies and 
words have three fundamental appeals: 

(1) An appeal to the intellect, rea- 
son or judgment (clearness). 

(2) An appeal to the emotions, in- 
stincts or the feelings (force). 

(3) An appeal to the artistic sense 
which responds to the pictorially beau- 
tiful (elegance). 

“The well-balanced educational pro- 
gram may include a knowledge of lan- 


guage, mathematics, fine arts, science and. 


the humanities. There is no sound reason 
why movies cannot be designed to appeal 
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to the intellect, the instincts and the 
artistic sense in teaching each of these 
subjects. 





No one doubts that theatrical / 


movies have at times a vivid emotional | 
appeal. Why not link up the teaching of | 


English or History or Psychology with 
the fundamental instinctive appeals? 
“Although 34 American cities are using 
motion pictures for class room or assem- 
bly hall instruction, nearly all their sub- 
jects were produced as_ entertainment 
movies. These were planned originally 
for circulation in theatres. 
been recast, retitled, re-edited for school 
distribution. Such material is certainly 
not more than 50% efficient. There are 
probably not more than a dozen groups 
of pictures (if that many) which have 
been designed primarily for instruction. 
“Another difficulty in using movies suc- 
cessfully for instruction is the fact that 
movie men and women as a class do not 
understand instructional pedagogic 
pictures. Nor do teachers generally un- 
derstand the medium and technique of 
the movies. As time passes, this gap will 


or 


+ er 


—— 


They have | 


—_ 


be bridged. Then we may expect instruc- | 


tional pictures which have high artistic 
and pictorial value, which are motivated 
by appeals to the instincts, reason or 
emotions. 

The author reviews the various devel- 
opments in the motion picture art which 
benefit the educational film as well as the 
entertainment movie. The animated 
drawing, slow-motion photography, mi- 
crophotography, and the linking of the 
camera with the telescope have im- 
mensely broadened the scope of the edu- 
cational film, until now there are movies 
in dozens of fields, from Natural Science, 
Geography and History, to Philosophy, 
the Useful and Fine Arts and Sociology. 

The present-day limitations and disad- 
vantages of motion pictures are seen to 
be a lack of natural color in instructional 
pictures, the fact that movies are in two 
dimensions only, that they do not repro- 
duce sound, that they necessarily lack 
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any appeal to the senses of taste, smell 
or touch, and, since photography depends 
on light, no movies can be shown of what 
takes place in darkness. 

“The main disadvantage with the movie 
per se for instruction, seems to be the 
rapidity with which it tells its story. The 
eye appeal of a certain scene may be so 
flitting that it fails to make a convincing 
mental impression. Again, the rapid shift 
from scene to scene may pile up an inco- 
herent series of impressions which quickly 
fade away. This difficulty of course can 
be overcome to some extent by change in 
editing and in the method of use. For 
instruction, a scene can be repeated as 
often as is necessary to cause the right 
mental impressions. The fact that movies 
may be used as tools to present sensa- 
tional, coarse or unworthy ideas is no real 
argument against the movie itself. The 
control of the subject matter of motion 
pictures rests with the same source which 
controls the printed or spoken word and 
still photography.” 

The author raises the question: “What 
proofs through tests do motion pictures 
offer of their value?” The following data 
are offered in answer: 

“The primary need of the movie for 
instruction today is a test of its utility. 
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Before schools invest large sums in pro- 
jectors and films, the scope of the movie 
should be evaluated and its proper method 
determined. Research and tests 
can be conducted to ascertain the deter- 
minable facts.” Dr. Rogers then gives 
results of some significant tests made by 


of use 


various investigators, and continues as 
follows: 

“Movies are either of value or they are 
not. They either make a genuine con- 
tribution to visual instruction or they do 
not. They add one or more factors to 
the expression of ideas than do charts, 
slides, models and other visual aids, or 
they do not. Until scientific tests based 
upon observation tell the truth conclu- 
sively, we do not know how valuable the 
movies are as a tool for visual instruc- 
tion.” 

“Based upon data already secured by 
test, and upon the first-hand information 
of many experienced users, further re- 
search and tests should be made to deter- 
mine the exact value and best methods of 
using movies for instruction. 

“There is no danger that movies will 
replace the teacher, because they are 
merely a supplementary tool in the in- 
structor’s hands.” 


Film Catalogue 


The first films in each group—printed in the larger type—have been 
reviewed by the editor of the School Department personally. This typo- 
graphic arrangement will be our regular practice hereafter and, ultimately, 
we shall list in this department only films so viewed. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYAN T— 
American Author Series (K) _ Distrib- 
utor, Hodkinson. The general plan of 
this reel, like the others of the series, 
affords a brief illustrated sketch of the 
poet’s life, followed by scenes selected to 
interpret lines from several of his well- 





known poems, in this case“Thanatopsis” 
and “The Crowded Street.” 

A much more difficult task, no doubt, 
to translate the lines of Bryant to screen 
pictures, than the lines of a more objec- 
tive poet, and a task calling for imagin- 
ation on the part of the photographer. 
In this reel the imagination is in some 
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places woefully lacking. For example, 
after the lines, 


“Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walk like autumn rain.” 


the strict and uncompromising literalness 

of a concrete sidewalk, with a close-up of 

all shapes and sizes of feet, clad in all 
sorts of high- and low-heeled footgear, 
is somewhat of a shock. 

In the purely scenic views, of which the 
reel contains several as illustrations of 
the poet’s lines, the photography is more 
satisfying. 

As a review of the poet’s life and the 
significant facts associated with it, the 
reel has definite value; as an aid to an 
interpretation of Bryant’s lines, and an 
appreciation of his poetry, the value is 
doubtful. There is too much of a literal, 
downright spade-is-a-spade picturization, 
and far too little artistic, imaginative in- 
terpretation of the poet’s thought. 

A Fairy Foreland Burton Holmes (N N-T)—The 
idea is suggested by “The Brook” of Tennyson, 
whose lines are illustrated by the lovely scenes 
of the reel, picturing the course of the brook 
from its source as a tiny streamlet in the 
shadowy moss-grown haunts, deep in some 


wood, and taking the observer along in its 
happy journey ‘‘down to the brimming river.” 

Mexico—Historical and Architectural (E F C)— 
Relics, dating from the prehistoric age in 
which an unknown people built vast pyramids 
in the Mexican valleys, are to be seen along 
with the monuments of the Aztecs which are 
today the only remnants of the architecture of 
that extinct race. Modern architecture is rep- 
resented by the church edifices of Mexico City. 

An Indian Village in Mexico (E F C)—This reel 
shows a town as primitive as were the Indian 
settlements common in the days of the Spanish 
conquests 400 years ago—the nearest approxi- 
mation today to the conditions of that bygone 
time. 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


SNOW-BOUND YOSEMITE (Sun- 
set-Burrud)—To those familiar with Yo- 
semite, this picture will be a delight. 
Here are the well-known scenic features 
of the Park, but dressed in snow and ice 
garments. To every observer, it preserts 
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a piece of fairyland—the lovely trees of 
Yosemite bending under a weight of 
white, feathery Falls in their blanket of 
snow, and the little quiet streams, ap-| 
parently stopping to gaze at the beau 
of the scene, and reflecting the snow-coy- | 
ered trees. 

A novel feature of the reel—and not the 
least of its charms—is added by a pass. 
ing breeze. When the air stirs, there 
drops from some of the branches tiny! 
avalanches of white thinning to gossamer 
texture as they fall. The reel is one of } 
the Sunset-Burrud polychromes. i 


CHINA (Pr.)—A “natural color” tray- | 





' 





elogue showing scenes on China’s rv. | 
ers, with their clumsy hand-propelled | 
craft, glimpses of her crowded city | 


streets, the wall surrounding the “For. | 
bidden City”’—more forbidding in ap- 
pearance in contrast with the beds of 
graceful lotus flowers growing to its 
base—and China’s people at their 
street shops. Some of the atmosphere of 
the old China during the days of the 
monarchy is conveyed by the views of 
the Summer Palace and its surrounding} 
gardens, the summer court of the former | 
royal family. Not the least beautiful of 
China’s famous wonders is the Temple 
of the Sun, held in sacred regard by her 
people. 

In the close-ups of particular types of! 
Chinese people, the photographer has | 
perhaps been unfortunate in his choice. 
Opium-smoking small boys are hardly 
an entertaining sight, even for the the- 
atre, and certainly not the best example 
for a school audience. 


very 


The reel is given a popular turn, by 
contrasting the state of China during the 
old regime with that of the New China, 
begun in 1900. United States Marines 
march through the final scenes—calcu-| 
lated to leave us in a satisfied, patriotic | 
frame of mind. 


THE HIGHWAY THROUGH WON- 
(Sunset-Burrud) — The) 
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scenic record of an automobile trip taken 
by two girls from San Francisco to 
Portland, with rather too much of the 
automobile, and too little of the country 
through which it passes. There are brief 
ones—of San Fran- 
cisco and the Bay, the McLeod River, 
Mt. Shasta, salmon leaping, and scenes 
storm 


glimpses—and good 


showing the city of Portland. A 
occupies considerable footage. 

The reel is unfortunate in being poorly 
titled, and displaying only mediocre pho- 
tography. 


AWAY DULL CARE (Pr.)—A re- 
view in beautifully photographed, natural 


color scenes, of a number of out-door 


sports, from canoeing, fishing, skating, 


surf-bathing and motoring, to tobog- 


ganing, motor- and _ sail-boating, 


planning and 


aqua- 


riding sea and air in a 


hydroplane. It preaches the gospel of 
play, and is calculated to awaken a hun- 
ger for the out-of-doors. 


A thoroughly refreshing subject de- 


serving a place on entertainment 


program. 


any 


Modern Aspects of Japan Burton Holmes (N 
N-T)—Contrasting the “Yesterday” 
“Today” 
Mikado. 
hama, the 


with the 
in the progressive little empire of the 
The Yoko 
port of the with its 


scenic journey starts at 


capital city, 


modern docks, from which the traveler goes by 


electric railway eighteen miles to Tokio, the 
capital itself. One sees many views of its 
principal streets, all newly widened, the new 


government buildings and the new department 


rival in completeness those of 


cities A 


stores, said to 


our largest American modern bridge 
has even replaced the famous old Nihonbashi— 


the “Bridge of Japan.” 


(N N-T) 
picturesque 


Along the Rio Grande Burton Holmes 


—Acquainting us with the sights 


of this historic region. Here we may see the 
Americans, liv- 
gay 


Spanish 


descendants of the aboriginal 


ing their color, 
among the 
pancy. We 
tropolis of New 


primitive life full of 


remains of ancient occu- 


also visit Albuquerque, the me- 


Mexico, at the time when the 
Mexican population is celebrating the famous 


fiesta, “‘Los Matachinas.” 
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NATURAL SCIENCE 
NEPTUNE’S NEIGHBORS (Pr.)—A 


succession of glimpses of the odd forms 
of under-water life of the ocean, photo- 
graphed by the Prizma “natural color” 
process. Among other little-known forms, 
such tropical fish as the Orange Filefish 
and the Parrotfish are shown. Each ac- 
tor’s part consists of displaying himself 
and his own peculiar mode of swimming, 
before the camera. A film, novel in its 
matter and making little pre- 
tense at scientific analysis, but simply 
presenting these oddities of the ocean in 
an entertaining manner. 


SEEING THE UNSEEN (Pr.)—A 
misleading title, suggesting, 
as it might, a microscopic study. It is 
rather a study of minute organisms by 
means of truly remarkable models, made 
after the museum fashion out of ground 
glass, wax and other materials. 


subject 


somewhat 


Several scenes showing workers fash- 
ioning these models in various stages of 
construction, are followed by a display 


of the models themselves, many times 
the size of the original. For instance, 
there is the perfect representation of 
the female malaria mosquito, enlarged 


4,000 times its natural size. 

The include some forms 
of deep sea life. Radiolarians are shown, 
and a model of two square inches of sea 
bottom, remarkable detail 
the myriad forms of life on so small an 
area. 


models also 


showing in 


the direction of 
Roy W. Miner, of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

THE ANIMAL WORLD (Ditmar)— 
A reel devoted to the larger birds, such 
as the stork, flamingo, peacock, heron, 
and ostrich. It includes some beautiful 
flight scenes in close view, showing the 
the bird “lifts” himself gracefully 
the ground. Several scenes show 
ostrich chicks, and the plucking of the 
feathers from the mature birds. 


Photographed under 


way 


irom 








From Hollywood 





Conducted by M. T. O. 


A warm sun—perfect setting for a 

pageant. And I was bound for 
Douglas Fairbanks’ studio, where pa- 
geantry held sway. 

Long before I reached the place, I 
caught tantalizing glimpses of battle- 
mented towers, bulking high in the air, 
and even as I stepped into the office, 
there came the sharp, clear call of bugles. 
The open window framed a mass of vi- 
brating color, and my ears caught the 
busy hum of crowds. 

Presently I was out in the open, and, 
my eyes too busy to watch my careless 
feet, I went stumbling into medieval 
England! 

The chatter of many voices, the flutter 
of many flags, the flash of gaudy pavill- 
ions, the glitter of armor, the soft thud 
of horses’ hoofs on turf, and over it all, 
the frowning castle walls. Suddenly, 
silence, except for the whirring of cam- 
eras. The drawbridge dropped slowly, 
and almost before it touched ground, it 
was filled with marching figures—pages, 
who angled sharply to the left, drawing 
up in single file to blow a blast on their 
bugles. And then the King, followed by 
his knights afoot and on_ horseback. 
Down the slope they marched, a royal 
procession—down past the crowded 
stands to the steps of a great throne, the 
King bowing in gracious acknowledge- 
ment of the plaudits of the crowd. 
Richard, the Lion-hearted! 

From a high platform, director and 
camera men commanded the scene. A 
row of big reflectors caught the sun- 
light and threw the stands into full de- 
tail. A band blared noisily somewhere, 
until a harassed-looking man with a 
megaphone silenced it. 

Directions from the platform; and the 
procession filed back into the castle, the 


N April morning, a blue sky, a drawbridge rising slowly after. 
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An as. | 
sistant came running. 

“Band! Band! The bugles are your 
cue. And—play a livelier march.” He 
was off. 

“Listen,” said the leader of the band. 
“Listen, what do you want? Listen!” 
His voice rose: “That king marches 
slow.” A waving of arms from the re- 
ceding assistant. 

“Alright, alright, we'll keep time with 
him.” The leader came back to his 
place. 

“Play ‘em the ‘Dead March’” came the 
suggestion; but the laugh was cut short 
by a shrill whistle, as the drawbridge 
dropped, and once more the brilliant cay- 
alcade issued forth. 

Meanwhile, from the lists at the right, 
sounded the stamp of horses’ feet. A 
white horse caparisoned in swirling sil- 
ver velvet stood waiting, while a mailed | 
knight galloped up and down on a dark | 
mount swathed in black. Presently came 
to the white horse a sturdy knight in} 
chain mail and cloth of silver. The Earl | 
of Huntingdon, said some—but others | 
called him Douglas. 

“Where’s that lance?” he asked a 
helper in plain twentieth-century Eng- 
lish; and being furnished, he rode off to 
his own devices. A third time, and a} 
fourth, the King’s procession poured 
from under the barred portcullis. 

But at last it was over, and there came 
a stir and change. The King sat on his! 
throne, and the silver knight watched} 
from below. 

“Now, ladies,” the director addressed 
the crowds at some length. 

= and,” he concluded, “when _ the 
King says Huntingdon is to be his sec- 
ond in command, you cheer.” 

Again there was that expectant hush, | 
broken this time by the roar of a motor! 
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somewhere, as the gay lance pennons 
fluttered suddenly on an artificial breeze. 
The King sprang up and strode half 
way down the steps of the throne. 

“Come up!” he shouted to the silver 

knight who knelt at his feet. 
“Up! Up here!” An imperious ges- 
ture brought the knight to the King’s 
level, where Richard enfolded him in a 
huge embrace. 

“Huntingdon! The best of them all!” 
With a great laugh the King clapped him 
on the shoulder and turned to the wait- 
ing crowd. 

“Listen, all of you! Huntingdon is 
to be my second in command!” 

Cheers. Waving of scarfs. Laughter. 

“Now, go,” the King continued, point- 
ing across the field, “ride to the Queen 
of Love and Beauty, and get your 
crown!” He pushed the unwilling Hunt- 
ingdon down the steps, and burst again 
into his great, roaring laugh. 

A pause. A running to and fro of as- 
sistants and helpers. Calls for “Charlie,” 
and “Dick,” and “Mitch.” Conferences 
between camera men and directors. 

Richard employed himself in hitching 
up his royal robe to a more convenient 
length for his rush down the carpeted 


steps. Huntingdon found time to try 
on a plumed helmet that someone brought 
to him. Guy of Gisborne—he of the 


black horse—paced his charger up and 
down and practiced handling a _ broad- 
sword, Men-at-arms laid their 
shields and lances for a moment, or 
pulled off their wigs, for the day was 
brilliant and the sun hot. 

And now came a diversion. 

“Oh, here’s the falcon!” said someone. 
It came, perched on a man’s finger—a 
brownish bird, with a curious 
little leather cap, topped with a tuft of 


down 


hooded 


_ orange feathers. 


Huntingdon turned from adjusting his 
horse’s gear to explain to the curious. 

“The only one in this country,” came 
his eager voice. “It hunts, Charlie, like 


d 
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a dog. You take off that hood, and—” 
The mailed arm shot upward in a wide 
gesture, and the voice trailed off into the 
murmur of the crowd. 

Band music, the clicking of cameras, 
the roar of a motor, the flutter of flags, 
—stands a mass of moving color; Hunting- 
don is on the steps again and the King 
is speaking: 

“____to be my second in command!” 
Again cheers from the stand, this time 
prolonged and hearty. 

“Now, ride——” The cheers swell and 
drown the music. Frantic signals from 


assistants fail to stem the flood of sound. 
“ride,” repeats Richard vaguely. 
He seems to have forgotten what he 


was about to say. Huntingdon glares 
briefly at the seething stand. 

“Ride,” howls Richard’s voice across 
the bedlam, “to the Queen of Love and 
Beauty and get your crown!” 

The camera men, wise in the ways of 
crowds, have stopped their grinding some 


time since, and stand waiting. The di- 
rector’s attitude expresses — patience. 
The united efforts of all the assistant 


directors result at last in silence. Hunt- 
ingdon grins cheerfully and resignedly 
over his shoulder at somebody he knows. 
Renewed conferences, and further re- 
hearsal. 

“All right!” comes at length from a 


megaphone. 

This time all goes well. The crowd 
cheers at the proper times, the band stops 
playing promptly at the signal, Rich- 


ard’s voice booms unhindered over the 
field, and a string orchestra hidden some- 
where, completes the mood of the scene. 
delight, 
“they are playing “Robin Hood!” 

From above drifts down the drone of 
an airplane motor, as a birdman skims 
the and circles 
perilously over the field. I am not sure, 
but I think I see a hand turning the 
crank of a moving picture camera. Al- 


watching him, and 


“Oh,” exclaims a woman in 


close to castle towers, 


most everyone is 
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groups of people are shifting uneasily. 
But he goes, and we can turn our atten- 
tion again to earthly things,—namely, 
lunch! 

Now I find a chance to talk briefly 
with the director of publicity, who tells 
me what the picture is to be. It is the 
story of the Crusades: of how Richard 
the Lion-hearted organized his Crusade 
and joined forces with Philip II of 
France in the Holy Land, taking with 
him his favorite, the Earl of Hunting- 
don; of how Prince John and Guy of 
Gisbourne plotted to bring about Rich- 
ard’s death abroad, and to place John on 
the throne of England; of how Hunt- 
ingdon learned of the plot through Maid 
Marian, and, keeping from the King the 
true reason, begged to return to England; 
of how Richard refused him; of how 
Huntingdon deserted and started home 
to fight for Richard; of how he was 
wounded, captured, and thrust into 
prison; of how he escaped, and returning 
to England, became the Robin Hood of 
the legends, robbing the rich to feed 
the poor, fighting Prince John at every 
turn, and winning back Richard’s throne 
for him at last. 

A few more hurried words and a last 
bit of information: 

“What you see here is only the be- 
ginning. We expect to be five months 
making the picture.” 

Mid afternoon. Richard and Hunting- 
don are again the central figures against 
a moving background of color. It is a 
great living tapestry. And _ between 
those short intervals when the picture 
moves, and the splendor of the Middle 
Ages lives briefly, there are long ones 
of preparation, repairing, readjustment, 
patient attention to the thousand details 
that make perfection. 

“IT want a hammer and a tack,” says 
Huntingdon in one of the pauses, and 
waits long enough to have a small de- 
fect in his sword belt mended. 

The sun grows hotter and brighter, 
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but at last the scenes before the King’s 

throne are finished. Now comes the} "° 
bustle and commotion of a great hegira} ™° 
across the field. The high wooden plat-} ¥* 
form and cameras are being moved, the} &! 
big reflectors follow, and the wind-ma- the 
chine, borne on a _ score of shoulders 
brings up the rear. ma 

Back on the throne there is a relaxation} aft 
of the tension. like 

“Gunga Din! Gunga Din!” bellows) 
Richard the Lion-hearted, teetering on 
the steps. “Water!” 

Three Gunga Dins materialize sud-| 
denly with cups of water, after which re-| ¢¢ 
freshment Richard is himself again, doffs 
his crown and wig, and flowing mous-} [at 
tache, and placidly abdicates for the day, | pei 

But Huntingdon, about to receive his} tio 
crown from the Queen of Love and} Fr; 
Beauty, is in difficulties again. The} its 
crown, it seems, is not forthcoming, and | ane 
so the ceremony is somewhat delayed.} js 
But it all comes right in the end. 

The Queen of Love and Beauty, gor- | 6é 
geous in gold brocades and green and 
royal purple, stands out against the vel-| is 
vet hangings and cushioned throne, and| 
places a wreath of gold leaves on the | 
hero’s head. 

The last scene has been shot, the last } 
close-up caught, the last “still’’ photo-{ 
graphed. Knights and _ ladies, men-ate} /! 
arms and pages, nobles and serfs all) ule 
mingle in the sunshine. A man with a 
megaphone is speaking to them. I catch us 
only fragments of what he is saying, but 
enough to understand that they are dis-| a 
missed for the day, and are to be made} bu 
up and on the lot at ten-thirty tomorrow. | ¢q 
A real cheer this time, and then the eight! eff 
eight hundred or so “extras” stream off the 
field to the dressing rooms. pr 

But the day is not over for the rest] th 
There are still conferences, more confer: | cu 
ence3, and routine work that wili keep’ 
many of them busy till late at night. wi 

I have watched the work of one dey; ) ca 
and this is to go on for five months—} igi 
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never two days’ demands alike, never to- is directed by Frank Lloyd who made 
morrow’s problems the same as today’s, “The Tale of Two Cities” some years 
yet every day bringing the same lavish ago. 


expenditure of energy in the effort to do 


ithe thing as well as it may be done. 
All this that in the end you and I 
may have two hours’ entertainment, 


is our privilege to say, “I 


did like it.” 


after which it 
liked it,” or “I 


not 


Production Notes 


66 HE Pied Piper of Hamlin” is be- 
ing produced at the Irving Wil- 


lat studio in Culver City. The poem is 
being adhered to closely in the produc 
tion which is in the hands of Miss 
Frances Ellington. The studio building 


itself, of quaint and curious architecture, 


and somewhat reminiscent of fairy tales, 


is being used as part of the background. 


the 
picture, is 


Twist,” new Jackie 
finished and 


is in process of being cut and titled. It 


“Toilers of the Sea” on the 


go's 


Sew Ingram plans to film Victor Hu- 


coast of Maine. 


DUCATIONAL films are being pro- 
E- duced in Los Angeles by Cinal 
Films. One picture already finished, on 
Civics, presents the subject interestingly 
with children as the principal actors. 


WO-REEL pictures on_ scientific 
t subjects are being made by Richard 
Thomas Productions. They are in story 
form, but so arranged that the story part 
may be omitted if the film is to be used 
and the 


Three pictures 


by schools or colleges, only 


technical matter shown. 
have been made, showing the extraction 
of free nitrogen from the air by electrical 
photography 
from Egyptian times to the present, and 


the 


processes, the -history of 


workings of the solar system. 


The Unspeakable Photo-Play 


(Concluded from page 175) 


Americanization of our foreign pop- 
ulation. 
These are but a few of the great 


uses to which the screen can be put, 


and on which not only its prosperity 


but its title to esteem as an institution 
But that 


will be essential 


can rest. before can be 


effected it 


present manufacturers to learn some- 


for the 
thing. In the mass they are not cal- 
culated to justify much hope; they 
are mostly speculators, get-rich-quick 
candidates, opportunists and all-round 


ignoramuses. Many of them started 


when the industry was young and they 
have done little toward standardizing 
it. However, reckless and excessive 
competition, losses caused by failing 
patronage and changed conditions may 
and teach them a 
If not, before long 


have their effect 
salutary lesson. 

through force of circumstances they 
will have to give place to another and 
better class of men—men enlightened 
and discerning—who will know how 
to use the screen wisely and worthily 
and who will develop it along the ave- 


nues of public requirement. 





Miscellaneous Notes By 


ent 
HE forced exclusion from this is- Romantic History of the Motion Pjc.; 5 
sue of the department, “Among the ture (third installment), by Terry Ram-| Ho 
Magazines,” prevents us from giv- saye in Photoplay for June, is the best} ley 


ing more than the merest mention of the chapter so far. It treats the epochal year} str1 
following recent articles, some of which in motion picture history, 1895, when at ( 


deserve extended review. least six inventors were engaged in get-| len: 
The Cinema Novel, by Gilbert Seldes ting Edison’s peep-hole picture success. ( 
in Vanity Fair for June, is an exceedingly fully upon the screen. the 





Visual Instruction in Louisiana, by J.| 1 


interesting discussion of the influence of : in 
O. Pettiss in Southern School Work for} cat 


the movie scenario on fictional literature 


oe Oiled’ March, shows that Louisiana is one of I 

The Motion Picture Not an Art, by the forward-looking states in taking up | dia 
Otis Skinner in The Ladies’ Home Journal the new methods. an¢ 
for May, is another onslaught upon the Motion Picture Morals Attacked and \ 
motion picture by one whose antagonism Defended, in Current Opinion for April, | int 
may be easily pardoned, or at least, un- ‘'S 4 digest of recent editorial and Plat: | S 


form utterances for and against the mo-| Jo 

tion picture industry and its people. Me 
We All Have a Secret Love of Adven- 

ture and Romance, by Allison Gray in 

the American Magazine for May, is splen- | 7 


derstood, in view of his genius in the finer 
medium of the stage. 

Fact and Fable in Visual Education is 
a sane and scholarly discussion by Frank 
N. Freeman in The Moving Picture Age 
for April. It is a sound warning against 
maudlin enthusiasm over an unknown 
quantity. 

When You Write for the Screen, in the 
Writer’s Digest for April, is merely naive 
repetition of the same old absurd patter 
that has come down unchanged from the 


didly calculated to impress the reader 

with the greatness and significance of| on 
The National Geographic Society's} Te: 
achievement to date. In large part the} me 
article is an interview with Gilbert Gros-| °°! 
venor who has been the editor and guid-} cat 
ing spirit of the enterprise for nearly a} in 


early days of ignorance in the motion SS eee ae 
picture industry. For instance: “The ideal MT ae = ek wh 
screen story would appeal to the college HE Visual Education Section of the, Th 
professor and the ditch-digger equally; National Education Association has) 4 
to the society woman and the servant just annouacec the following pro- a 
girl.” Jeanie Macpherson, of Cecil B. gram for its session at Boston on Mon-| vis 
DeMille-scenario-fame, wrote the article. day, July 3rd: Ab 
The Washingtons in the Movies is the 1. Value of Visual Education in Terms | 1 
‘title of half a column in The Literary Di- of Educational Aims. By H. B. Turner, | wi 
gest for April 29th. Apropos of the Brit- Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Ohio.) “a 
ish film, The Cradle of the Washingtons, 2. Rationalizing Through Visualizing.| P® 
a writer in the London Times calls for sy S. H. Layton, Superintendent of sae 
“constructive film treatment of some of Schools, Altoona, Pa. scl 
the byways of history, where plenty of 3. The Practical Side of Visual Educa-| op 
color, action, and romance is to be found tion in the Public Schools. By W. W.; Y4 

by the imaginative and scholarly pro- Borden, Superintendent of Schools, South 
ducer.” Oh, for the day of the “imagina- 3end, Ind. 7 

tive and scholarly producer!” 4. The Pedagogy of Visual Education. 
co 
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MISCELLANEOUS NotTEs 


By C H. Garwood, Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa 

5. Visual Instruction Equipment and 
How to Administer It Efficiently. By Dud- 
ley Grant Hays, Director of Visual In- 
struction, Public Schools, Chicago, Il. 

(All papers to be fifteen minutes in 
length.) 

(Some slides and films may be shown at 
the end of the regular program.) 

The present officers of the Visual Edu- 
cation Section are as follows: 

President, L. N. Hines, President In- 
diana State Normal Schools, Terre Haute 
and Muncie, Ind. 

Vice-President, }. H. Brvertncer, 
intendent of Schools, Omaha, Neb. 

Secretary, CHAriEs F. Pye, Secretary 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Super- 


Method as 
South 
by 
the 


Visual 
Teaching of 
recent publication 
Division of 

New York. 
visual 

for a 


HE “Outline of 

Applied to the 

America” is a 
the Visual Instruction 
University of the State of 
Teachers seriously interested in 
methods should write to Albany 
copy. 

This bulletin is far more than a mere 
catalogue of the South American slides 
in New York State’s great collection. It 
is a manual of procedure for slide-in- 
struction invaluable to the _ teacher 
whether experienced in visual aids or not. 
The first ten pages constitute an intro- 
duction to visual method which is exceed- 
ingly suggestive, based as it is years 
of research by the Visual Instruction Di- 


on 


vision under the direction of A. W. 
Abrams, Chief of the Division. The thirty 
odd pages remaining give selections of 
slides, grouped under numierous topics, 
with discussion under each, constituting 
“an outline of study with some teaching 


points of particular pictures and illustra- 
tions of procedure.” 

The number of New York State 
schools equipping theimselves with stere- 
opticons so as to take advantage of this 
valuable service is steadily growing. 


Tennessee, at its 


HE University of T 
summer session, will offer a 
on “Motion Pictures in Education” 


conducted by Miss Laura Thornburgh. 


course 
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Besides having taken all the courses of- 
fered at Columbia University in this field, 
Miss Thornburgh has had much experi- 
ence in scenario writing and film editing, 
both with the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington and in the commercial 
field. 

An extensive 
planned, covering 
subject, together 
cussions of when, 


course of lectures is 
many phases of the 
with round table dis- 
where, and how motion 
pictures should be used. Numerous edu- 
cational films will be examined, studied 
and criticized. “This is an age of special- 


ization and, as the motion picture is the 
latest arrival in the Visual Instruction 
family, it is to receive practically the 
entire attention of those taking the 


course.” 


66 COURSE in Visual Instruction” 
A is offered at the University of 
Kansas for the present summer 
meeting daily, under the charge 
of Professor Joseph J. Weber of the de- 
partment of Education. The prospectus 
states that “the central aim in visual in- 
struction should be the common-sense 
adaptation of visual aids to the purposes 


session, 


of the school.” 
The course is outlined as follows: 
I The Psychology of Visual Aids 
(a) primary sources of knowl- 
edge 
(b) visual sensation, perception, 


and imagery, 
(c) comprehension, 
et¢., 
standards for 
ual aids, 


retention, 


evaluating vis- 


(d) 


(e) the word-picture balance, 
(f) emotional effects, 
(g) moral value, etc. 

Il Types and their Sources 


(a) diagrams, 

(b) sketches, 

(c) photographs, 

(d) stereographs, 

(e) lantern slides, 

(f) moving pictures, 

(zg) models, 

(h) museum exhibits; 

to get these. 

Administrative 

(a) booking, 

(b) renting, 

(c) purchasing, 

(d) circulating visual aids. 


and where 


Problems 


IT] 
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IV General and Special Methods 
(a) general methods, and 
(b) methods in _ the 
school subjects. 

V Picture Projection Technique 

(a) learning to operate projec- 
tors, and so on. 

The work will include lectures, read- 
ings, experiments, demonstrations by 
visiting commercial experts, classroom 
discussions, individual and committee 
projects, and exhibits of various mate- 
rials. 


HE following announcement from 
the editorial page of the Scientific 


American for June can hardly fail 
to impress those 


various 


who are looking for 
signs of promise in the development of 


the serious motion picture. 


“Many Scientific American stories can 
well be retold in motion picture form, for 
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the reason that they require animatig 
for a more ready understanding by th 
laity. To this end we have entered th 
motion picture field, as producers gf 
Scientific American films, in collaboratig, 
with the Coronet Films Corporation 4 
Providence, R. I. The films, which 

appear once a month, will be releaseé 
through the Educational Film Exchange 
and will be shown in the better-class thea 
ters throughout the country. Such sy 
jects as can be treated to the best advag 
tage in motion picture form will be takeg 
from our columns and transplanted te 
the screen. The complete details will be 
covered in these columns; the thing itself 
will be featured on the screen, under the 


Scientific American title.” 
Such motion pictures in the field of 
science—sponsored by such authority and 


produced as expertly as they undoubtedly 


will be—will mark another step forward 
toward the attainment of educational films 


worthy of the name. 





An Experiment—The Child’s Matinee : 


(Concluded from fage 186) 


his healthy interests and all children 
will be spared the treacherous influ- 
ences of cheap slapstick and super- 
thrillers. 

When 


life of the adult finds its emotional ex- 


we remember that the later 


periences seeded in the emotional life 
of its childhood, we wonder that the 
world has accepted the serial as long 
as it has. For these reasons the seri 
ous experiment deserves applause. Its 
fallacies can be eliminated as we be- 
come more proficient in methods and 
means. Certainly, to the writer, it was 
a revelation to sit with 4,500 children 
and fee! their emotions, sweep with 
the terrible rapidity of electric cur- 


rents, through her heart. For heart it 


was, in addition to brain. To realized 
in that close, alive fashion, how furi 
ously swift is the child’s emotional re- 
action to the silver sheet, and then re 
member the general state of the moy- 
ing picture situation for the average} 
child, was, of itself, a somewhat dey- 
throb. 
fiends and the censor idiots are all that! 


astating heart The blue-law} 
the names imply, but they have real- 
ized, in their sad lack of intelligence, 
the 
person has been somewhat casual in 


what fair-minded common sense 
recognizing,—that the great medium 
of visual appeal literally may make or 
mar the pre-adolescent. It is to be 
hoped that the efforts of Balaban & 
Katz are a small beginning of a tre 


mendous project. 
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Theatrical Film Critique 


Conducted by M. F. L. 


N this closing issue of the Epucationat Screen for the school year 1921-22 this department has 
arranged a five-part presentation, designed to be of use to both the general reading public and to those 
interested in the school film problem. (1) New reviews of current films (2) The “fifteen best’? of 
the Alms reviewed in the first five numbers of this magazine, listed in the order of their excellence as 
judged by the editor (3) The ‘ten worst” of films previously reviewed, selected on a basis of some 


real and serious fault or faults detrimental to moving picture development (4) Catalogue of all 
remaining films reviewed in first five numbers, with very brief comment on each. (5) Selected list of 
the above films suitable for school and community us¢« rhis list has been chosen with great care, 


intelligent censorship, appreciation of the child’s needs and wishes, and regard for the educator’s 
viewpoint have determined the choice in each case. 


Current Reviews 


Hereafter THE THEATRICAL FILM CRITIQUE will follow the 
policy adopted in the June issue of adding a comment as to the possible 
use of the reviewed picture for the school, church or community program, 


PARAMOUNT RE-RELEASES (Fa- to the casual layman in literature. Inci- 
mous Players) dentally, perhaps, only John Barrymore 


The best seven productions released could have made convincing the labora- 
through Paramount for the past year are tory scenes. (Not for young children; 
offered in a weekly program. Several thea- high school and community only.) 
tres and theatrical circuits are now showing QO,» Wives For NEw. 

» series. This department will comment , ‘ 
the brief ' “ ‘ We have learned that the meandering 

pry briefly on the choice rather than the , oe ‘ ar : 
= ae wr: ' method of continuity in this film is apt 

it of each production, tor some oft them . ; 
— ‘ 1 ae ‘ ; to mar a picture with as many good points 
> very naturally taulty in matters that ‘ A 
— : ; ; as this production had. But such names 


ye since e renerall ‘adjusted rs : 
eve since been generally readjust: as Florence Vidor, Helen Jerome Eddy, 


; ic » making. a iz 
throughout picture makin; [Tully Marshall and Theodore Roberts 
THE Mriracte MAN. make it very possible that said film could 
Undoubtedly a great picture. Occasional not be poor. (Not a school film.) 


faults of photography and some moments 


ne : a On WITH THE DANC! 

of an overemphasis in Mr. Meighan’s 
work. But these errors appear quite neg- Mae Murray in her earlier days could 
- : an & white i not have made this picture. In later 
ligible when the production as a whole 1s 73 d 
considered (Adaptable to community films she has been less “censorable. 
program. ) From a box-office standpoint, very prob- 
ogram., . , . his 
D Me. H ably a successful film. (Undesirable for 
EKYLL AND Mr. Hype. 
B. JEKYLL AND any but theatre use.) 
Stevenson’s allegory of the human’s dual _ , ; 
; Pape ne , Don’t CHANGE Your HuSBAND. 
nature, and the danger of giving in to the a Bf ’ ms 
. : : ike “O ves for New,’ this picture 
lower nature for experimentation and the _ 7 vaste v, this p 5% ‘ 
. _ had a real warning. Not a great film, 
temporary sowing of wild oats, made a car : 8 be 
é . , . : but a very acceptable release in a light 
tremendous vehicle for the genius of John =. os ‘ ‘ & 
Barrymore. Old though the production 


. *¢ . , y - 1 
may be (and even a year in the swift Benotp My Wire! 


vein. (Community use only.) 


evolution of picture mechanism is seri- Mable Julienne Scott, as the Indian wife 
ously long), Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde thrust into the midst of English culture, 
stands as an almost flawless presentation was perfect. We have rarely seen so im- 
of a great and horrible short story, known probable a part carried with as fine a 
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The tale is an unusual one, neces- 
sitating imagination on the part of the 
audience, but it was, with The Miracle 
Man, the best of the selection. (A film 
possible for certain communities. In no 
case, for child consumption.) 

MALE AND FEMALE. 
Like its title, it 
absurd picturization of Barrie’s dramatic 

(Not de- 
sirable for any use; a poor production 
of a great play.) 

BEYOND THE ROCKS (Famous Play- 
ers). 
Advertised as 


touch. 


absurd was rather an 


comment on the caste system. 


cast the 
greatest (Rodolph 
Valentino and Gloria Swanson), the picture 
fell flatly on the eye! 


having in its 
screen’s “two lovers” 
The gentleman in 
question evidently loses some of his strength 
and subtlety Alice 
Terry’s genius, or perhaps it was due to 


when not playing to 


non-Ingram direction. There were great 
moments, due more to the story itself, for 
it has a commendable thought of fine loyalty 
behind it, and to 
Alec Francis and 


the excellent work of 
Mr. The 


moved indifferently and the “two greatest 


soider. story 


lovers” were graceful. More cannot be said. 


(Community and church providing 


committce censorship functions first.) 


REPORTED MISSING (Seiznick). 

An interesting venture into new fields— 
rather an attempt to put material akin to 
Stephen Leacock’s on the screen. That it 
failed miserably was due to a lack of sens- 
ing that wonderfully delicate line 
the sublime and the ridiculous, the horrible 
and the funny. The “Nearer My God to 
Thee” scene became serious enough to con- 
flict with the tone of the ridiculous that it 
should have maintained; the race of speed- 


USCS, 


between 


boat and aeroplane became too convincingly 


melodramatic to allow the farce of the 
speeding row boat to be effective. The big 
negro’s predilection for chinamen, on the 


other hand, and his terrible treatment of 
them in the free-for-all did keep the line 
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between the horrible and the funny. 


(Too 
unsuccessful for school or community use) 
THE ORDEAL (Famous Players). 


i 
An absurd story which wastes the beauty, 





of Agnes Ayres and the skill of Conrad! 

Nagel. 

different theatre run.) 

BOUGHT AND PAID FOR (Famow 
Players). 


The picture chosen to celebrate the first 


(Good for no use other than an in. 





birthday of one of Chicago’s biggest houses, 
Miss 


real and believable. 


Ayers beautiful, but 
Mr. Holt did his usual 
part to} 


In fact, the tale was obsolete in| 


was not only 


steady best, but he had an ugly 
portray. 
its vulgarity. Fortunately, even the poor 


taste of this made that possible, 
Walter Hiers is a born comedian. (Im 
possible for the school man.) 
THE CRIMSON CHALLENGE (Fa.| 

mous Players). 


\n occasional wild west 


century 


is very ac-| 
ceptable, particularly when the sting of its 
taken i delightfully! 
Miss Dalton made a nice tom- 


tale 


ugliness is away by 


boyish star. 
boy and, later, a convincing western Joan 
of Arc who, in the secrecy of her room, 
wept because she realized she was only a 
(Not adaptable for 


school use, but harmless entertainment for 


girl and quite alone! 


a community program.) 
THE GREEN TEMPTATION (Fa 

mous Players). ' 

The lure of a jewel, surrounded with the 
attendant detective and mystery tale, makes 
cheap feature stuff or good melodrama. 
The Green Temptation falls safely in the} 
second to the 
very careful restraint and, at the same time) 
delicate Betty the! 
magnificent character work of the capable) 
Kosloff and that something about Mahlon 
Hamilton that pleases and even overcomes 
his tendencies to jerk himself into attitudes. 
(The nature of the material makes this 
film a purely theatre production, not adapt 
able to school. com- 


munity programs might accept tt for, ma@ 


classification, due largely 


roguery of Compson, 


church or Certain 





br 
br 
ex 


mi 
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broad sense, it has a story of redemption, 
brought about by the purging pain of war 
1 worthy film.) 


experience, that makes it 


THE BRUCE WILDERNESS TALES 
(Educational Films Corp.). 
Of the several scenics Robert Bruce has 
made, we wish to comment on two. 
First, My frankly 
tied only by its title and constant refer- 


CountTrRY, a scenic, 
ence to that title in the subtitling, is a 
series of the most beautiful and gripping 
scenic effects we have ever watched. In 
the beauty of huge sky spaces swept with 
the moving glory of clouds, in the eerie 
effect of standing on a mountain top and 
watching surrounding peaks becoming 
isolated islands lost in the swift approach 
of a fog rolling in from the sea, in the 
strength of tall poplars reaching against 
the sunset, and last, in the glitter of trout 
streams dropping eventually black 
cliffs, moving love for “My Country” is 
inevitable to the watcher. 

Second, in WomMEN Must WEEP we find 
all the stern reality of that old song rep- 
resented in the the fishermen 
who leave and “the children stand watch- 
them out of the town.” The fury of 
sea, the tireless energy of its 


over 


story of 


ing 
the 
ing 
courage of 


creep- 
bar,” the 
back to 


“to wait.” the gathering of 


surf over its “moaning 


fisherwomen going 
their shacks 
white-capped frenzy —these things have 
never been pictured as here. 

(Every school, church and community 


should make use of this series.) 


ONE CLEAR CALL (First National). 

A film arraying Milton Sills and Henry 
Walthall ought to achieve something. One 
Clear Call is one of the few serious screen 
dramas attempted. It succeeds partially. 
Henry Walthall is again the powerful, re- 
strained days. 
That alone makes the film an event. At no 
moment did Mr. Walthall 
what difficult anything 


great would 


emotionalist of his early 


make his some- 
but 


To 


part what a 


actor make it. present a 
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man who had spent his life in defying his 
better self so that his friend’s last remark, 
“His soul has passed mine by,” could be 
Milton Sills is 
always reliable, although we have seen him 


reality, was an achievement. 


Claire 
Windsor was never meant for the role she 


do much better than in this film. 


played. Miss Rich overacted: her mother 
grief was vulgar. The operation was amus- 
ing. But, despite all discrepancies, art lov- 
ers must welcome the old Henry Walthall 
Cer- 
might accept its 
lesson of redemption rather than punish- 


(Certainly not for school use. 


genius. 


tain church communities 


ment, ) 


YELLOW MEN AND GOLD (Gold- 
wyn). 

A tale of buried treasure carried by the 
animated Richard Dix and the cunningly 
petite Wanda Hawley. The Chinese back- 
ground was well chosen, particularly the 


kindly fat and grinning Captain Chang. 
The transition from the novelist’s room 
when he finds his returned script to the 


opening of it was clumsy, but perhaps there 
was no better way. We were not impressed 
with the picture, yet an evening’s enjoyment 
may be possible. (Not a school possibility, 


we think.) 
THE ROPIN’ FOOL (Goldwyn). 

Will Rogers’ skill with a rope analyzed 
in itself, enough to rec- 
In addition much of the 


by slow motion is, 
ommend this film. 
humor is delightful; there are scraps here 
and there that require frank acceptance of 
a device, but that the 
applause. (An interesting picture for school 
room use, although for entertainment rather 


children 


ought not hinder 


than education. Too, younger 
would lose much of the humor, although 
they would enjoy the roping stunts.) 


DON’T WRITE LETTERS (First Na- 
tional). 

Hughes out-does himself in the 

and attitudes that 


A good story. (Community and 


Gareth 


gestures make him de- 


lightful. 
church possibilities.) 
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Fifteen Best Productions thi 


(of those reviewed so far) 


A. Serious Drama 
1. THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE 
APOCALYPSE 
(Metro) (Reviewed in May number) 
Director Rex Ingram executed a careful 
and distinctive screening of a story of epic 
quality; the touch of an individualist domi- 
nated the atmosphere of continental subtlety 
and culture. In iike manner every member 
of the cast played with the earnest artist’s 
cautious regard for effects. 


2. FOREVER (Famous Players) (Feb.) 
The first picture to treat convincingly the 
maudlinized subject of the spirit world. 
Partially touched out photography was an 
innovation. Wallace Reid 
depths. Elsie Ferguson 
greater picture. 
as its closing title, ‘““The foolish world will 


betrayed 
has 


\ production as beautiful 


new 
made no 


call us dead but we have just begun to 


live.” (Omitting the absurd mistake of 
the rising figures at the close.) 
3. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 
(F. B. Warren) (Apr.) 
To quote from our review for April: “a 
magnificently Dickenesque film; in a good 
‘any years of film study this cast, without 
exception, stands as the most impressively 
intelligent array of polished actors ever as 
sembled for a screen production.” 
4. TURN TO THE RIGHT 
(Metro) (May) 
Of itself a flawless production. Our re- 


mark gains in significance when we add 
that in film form Turn to the Right sur- 
passed the play on the stage. 
5. TOL’ABLE DAVID 
(First National) (Jan.) 
But for the very isolated error in pro- 


longing a fight scene Tol’able David repre- 


sented a maximum in artistic expression. 


Richard Barthelmess shadowed his greatest 

screen characterization. 

6. THE CONQUERING POWER 
(Metro) (Feb.) 


A step forward in the matter of “frank 





fiel 
4. 

and sensible presentation of its relation 
the original story.” A completely modern! ( 
ized version of a tale of past centuries that? 
will be the tale of all centuries as long - 
men love gold and women know hone gr 
: filn 
love. . 
ot 

7. FOOTLIGHTS 

(Famous Players) (Feb,)} 1, - 


The charm and interest of the story, the 
artistry of Elsie Ferguson and Mare Me} V 
Dermot, the numerous touches of truth jp} bec 
the portrayal of life in the play world, thy Ma 
evident talent of the man who set the scene} ™a! 
and the man who turned the crank—comf set! 
hine to make something well worth atten-| por 
tion. the 





8. THE PRODIGAL JUDGE ps 
(Vitagraph) (Apr) "y 


The direction of Edward Jose, the char Fos 
acter sketching of Maclyn Arbuckle, and 
the shining poise of Jean Paige furnish thi 
screen, at small cost, with a memorably fin 
picture. i 
B. In Lighter Vein LI 

1A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN 
THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR 
(Fox) (Jan.¥2. | 
S 


\ delightful series of reels, Americani ~ 


ats ; scre 
spirit and wit, portrayed by a thorouga ‘ 
: rin 
Yankee-American,—ofte Harry Meyer 1 


about whom we too much. 


2, THE THREE MUSKETEE RG ros 
(United Artists) (Jan. seve 
Douglas Fairbanks at his best in his ig A 
terpretation of Dumas’ deathless d’Artag 
Adult and child alike may well apt F. 
plaud a production of clean vigor and SCM othe 
tillating fun. eric 
3. COME ON OVER (Goldwyn) (Aprils, 1 
Colleen Moore and Gareth Hughes gt 
us an altogether enjoyable characterizatiog Ni 
Irish, too, are the other mempoor 
Irish, too, are the title@Dor 
Productions liké. F 


cannot say 


nan, 





of Trish love. 
the cast. 
their 


bers of 





limpid in beauty. 





rare occurrences in the present 


this are 
field ! 
4, POLLY OF THE FOLLIES 





‘ (First National) ( Mar.) 
— Constance Talmadge has never had a 
oder more distinctly funny vehicle in which to 
athe array her beautiful assortment of delicious 
ng grimates and ridiculous gesticulations. <A 
hone flm for all who retain the gift of a sense 
of humor! 
C. Unclassified 
Feb)i 1, LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
-y, the (United Artists) (Jan.) 
c Mc| We did not include this film in Group A 


uth jp] because of its primary appeal for children. 
ld, thi Mary Pickford 
scenaj many a characterization, 
—com{ serious, but in no film has she had the op- 


atten- 


has given to the screen 


humorous and 
portunity to demonstrate how she can blend 
little Lord 
wistful, 


gallant 





the two,—first, in the 

iFauntleroy and second, in the 
| lovely ‘‘Dearest”. 

Apr) We do not hesitate to say that Little Lord 

| Char: Fauntleroy in company with The Fowr 

e, and 

ish the 


ly find 


11. DREAM STREET 


EIN (D. W. Griffith) (Jan.) 
‘HUB Mawkish in its over-symbolism. 
(Jan,} 2. EXPERIENCE (Paramount) (Jan.) 


if Symbolism maudlinized and one of the 
can =~ 


oughh 


screen’s steadiest stars directed into cheap 


igrimace. 


leyerg , 

% 13. THEODORA (Goldwyn) ( Mar.) 

ER! An inexcusably poor spectacle film that 
“prostitutes the epic possibilities of the 

(Jan. screen. 

his M4, A DOLL’S HOUSE 

Artag (United Artists) (Apr.) 

ell 4! Faithful in settings but absurd in every 


Ss 5 : ‘ 
I SoMother respect. Mme. Nazimova gives us a 
series of ugly grimacing close-ups. 


Aprils. MORAN OF THE LADY LETTY 








s giv (Paramount) (Apr.) 
izatiog Not aggressively but rather indifferently 
mempoor. A clumsy vehicle for the talents of 


titl@Dorothy Dalton and Rodolph Valentino 


s lige. R. §. V. P. (First National) (Apr.) 
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Horsemen of the Apocalypse present the 


two best American films of this 


or any 
other year so far. 
2. THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 
(Fox) (Apr.) 
The best spectacle film since Griffith’s 


Birth of a Nation. But for an over empha- 
sis of the Tower of David scenes, this story 
of Solomon (Fritz Lieber) and the Queen 
of Sheba (Betty Blythe) grips in an appeal 
Men- 
made of little Pat Moore. 


essentially epic in emotional scope. 


tion should be 


3. FOOLISH WIVES 

(Universal) ( Mar.) 
\ picture that remains as unclassified be- 
Foolish 
picture, carefully di- 
motion 
But, in our minds, it could 


cause of its strangely dual aspect. 
Wives 


rected, perhaps one of the 


was 1 great 


best in 
picture history 


not be listed without this reservation, —its 


material was unfit for general public con- 


sumption; it belonged in psychopathic rec- 


ords. 


| Ten Worst Productions 


} (of those reviewed so far 


some scattered points of redemp- 
r production for Charles Ray to 


Desnite 
tion 1 por 
present. 


7. THE BARNSTORMERS 


(First National) (Apr.) 
So utterly bad that a first run theatre in 
America’s second largest .city had to 


change the annotinced program after the 
public had suffered for two days. 


8. THE BLACK PANTHER’S CUB 


(Equity) (May) 
\n excellent story portrayed by the re- 
liable Florence Reed made impossible by 


poor and cluttered continuity 


9. THE IDLE CLASS 


(First National) (Jan.) 
No plot where plot was _ intended. 
Rather dismal slapstick 
‘0, THE NIGHT ROSE 
(Goldwyn) (Apr.) 


Poorly written melodrama. Purposeless. 


Distinctly immoral. 
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Film Catalogue — 1922 4 
N. B.—This list contains all the films reviewed by Tue Epucationat Screen in the first five issues, R 
exclusive of those listed as the best and the worst productions. It divides itself on the basis of ™ 
relative merit, into three groups—good, fair and poor films On same line with title is indicated, 20 
number in which review appeared. 
: 
ry) . 
Good Films ® M6 LULe BEIT lis 
(Famous Players) (Febji . 
, i in 
1. FOOL’S PARADISE Zona Gale’s novel was effectually and as faitht . 
> eae ‘ : ris 
(Famous Players) (Apr.) fully filmed as was essential for all purposes cop. h 
“Poll was thoughtless and rough hewn but she cerned. The cheap effects of broken china and, = 
A so! 
was never vulgar.”” Miss Dalton plays the square happy ending (apparently the unbreakable law of , 
game girl of an oil town. Against the smouldering the movie!) detracted from the strength of the 
Kosloff and the gentle Conrad Nagel, this kaleido- idaptation. i 
scope of Siamese sets and tense moments makes 10. MY BOY } 1. 
an odd contribution to the year’s work. (First Nationa!) (Feb,) | 
2. PEACOCK ALLEY Not fiawless but significant because Jackie Coo- her 
(Metro) (Apr.) yan became again the natural youngster of “The| “a 

Doubtful as a ‘“‘geod” picture because of certain Kid its 
staring faults. Yet. to place the efficient acting 11. CAMILLE 2. 
ef Miss Murray in a second rate listing would be (Metro) (Jan.) 
un fair. A modernized Camille, perhaps distressingly 

to some Yet, because Mme. Nazimova seemed) of 
3. THE RULING PASSION ‘back’ in a sincere portrayal, the picture ranked} tio 
(United Artists) (Apr.) ; 7 ; : 
x as among the better productions of the year. i 3 

A delightful bit of satire and truth at the hands 
of “the silken Mr. Arliss.” An unusual screen 12. AMONG THOSE PRESENT and I DO | ; 
story, novel in situation yet free from improb joey sone . pe P 

a o Llovd comedies th seem to point 1 
abilities and utterly human at every point bs ; SB; se 0 pant ae 

best possibilities of screen comedy } syn 
4. THE SHEIK 13. THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING * 
(Famous Players) (Jan. (Famous Players) (Feb,)} 

A frank sex-appeal tale made still more potent \ beautiful story in its courage; also, impress} ! 
by the efficiency of its perfect direction, its mag ively played con 
nificent landscape effects and the alive ardor of ‘ . 5. 
its leading characters. We see no reason, hov 4. THE WORLD CHAMPION 
ever, why the tale in film form should not be (Famous Players) : ( May A 
praised as a beautiful production Listed in this group because. of all the mam tior 

fight mictures, it was not absurd. { 
> | 6. 
5. THE LITTLE MINISTER is. MUTTS 
(Famous Players) (Jan.) ae - 
(Celebrated Players ( May L 
1 i arrie’ ortal charac finds dis- . | 
: In which Barrie 5 mam ortal tracter finds « A delightful comedy in which the animals @ quis 
tinctive shadowing by George Hackathorn A cunt af Gnid da, Getiak thas beets | 
comfortably satisfactory film. 
16. DANGEROUS CURVE AHEAD 7. 
6. OVER THE HILL (Goldwyn) ( May 
(Fox) (Jan A well directed film of swift actior dominate] A 

A bit of disconcerting realism and a mother’s ith the brittle quality of Richard Dix ry 
part, unmaudlinized, by Mary Carr. “We were 17. THE SILENT CALL & 
pictorially aware of what sociology calls ‘the mal (First National) (May! \ 
adjustment of the home.’ ”’ Tor luttered up with humans to deserve, @ ; 

ness 
7. CARDIGAN first glance, place in Group A Its magnificer lady 
‘ \ 7 Rel C uM cer value and the unusual talents of the dire a 
( ‘TICE ‘leasing orporatio 5 . - . 
etait pa ey i * ae i. tion as bhetraved in the effective presentation of th 

An accurate historical romance of America, en high breed dog make the A listing advisable. I 
tertaining and educational at one stroke. E ; . 

é 18. EXIT THE VAMP acte 
8 JANE EYRE (Paramount) (Apre 10. 
( Ballin-Hodkinson) (Feb.) \ commonplace story of a wife who “oq 

But for its tio swiftly moving climax a thor amped” the vamp with none the cheap effec A 

oughly charming screen version of Charlotte xpected in such a situatior eff 
: SeyonT! 
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19. HIS BACK AGAINST THE WALL 
(Goldwyn (Apr.) 
versatile 


Valli. 


An unusual tale backed up with the 
Raymond Hatton and the calm 
20. LOVE’S REDEMPTION 
(First National) 


so widely 


Virginia 


( Mar.) 
that a 
Yet, 
Har 
straight 


Critics disagreed about this film 
listing of ‘‘fair” 
in this particularly 
rison Ford that he could dc 
character sketching, Lut Norma Talmadge did 
some of the most effective work of her 


will seem, to some, unwise. 


active plot, not only did 
demonstrate 
also, 
year (1922). 


Fair Films 
1. SMILIN’ THROUGH 


(First Nationa!) (Apr ) 

In which Norma Talmadge plays as she did in 
ner Geet days of triumph, The film falls into sec- 
ond group because of the clumsy management of 


its spirit world footage 


2. THE SEVENTH DAY 


(First National) (Apr.) 

An excellent picture in some respects but not 

of the calibre expected of Barthelmess produc 
tions 


3. THE LIGHT IN THE CLEARING 


( Hodkinson ) ( Mar.) 

A picture with a message lost through a too 

swift and sentimental right-a t of the villain 
symbolizing the evil forces f the story 


4. THE SONG OF LIFE 


(First National) ( Mar.) 


A powerful victure, ye ague way, dis 
concertingly a:niss 
5. JUST AROUND THE CORNER 
(Famous Players Feb.) 
An account of the possible peace and satisfac 
tion in the commonplaces of life 
6 PENROD 
(First National ( Feb.) 
In which Wesley Barry has lost ost of his dis 
quieting aggressiveness He is less « 1 “smart 


usual 
7. DON’T TELL EVERYTHING 
(Famous Players) (Feb 
A sn 
combinatior 


8 A PRINCE THERE 


vothly a sing bit of the Swanson-Reid 


WAS 


(Famous Players) Apr.) 

An old stage f: rite under the reliable steadi 

ness of Thomas Meighan The ice of leading 
lady was unfortunate 


9. FLOWER OF THE NORTH 
(Vitagraph) 
Interesting because f the power of minor char 
acterizations. 
10. CALL OF THE 
(Famous Pi: 
A reliable mn yoods tale Beautiful 
effects 


NORTH 


11. BURN ’EM UP BARNES 


iC, « Burr ( Mar.) 
A cx dy ot Carmen vagabondia that rises above 
the slapstick variety and shows Johnny Hines with 
ss of his disturbing “ego.” 
12. HER HUSBAND’S TRADEMARK 


Famous Players) 


good 


(May) 


fierently A new phase 


oduction 
Cilor owanson. 
13. THE CRADLE 


Famous Players) 


(May) 


\ passingly fair vehicle for Miss Clayton. 
Written fri 1 child’s view-point, it remains for 
adults only; \n interesting presentation of the 
livor l 
14. THE GAME CHICKEN 

(Famous Players) (May) 


\ snappy film, 


Spanish-Amet 


its Daniels role that of 


Clean 


a harem- 
melodrama 


ical giri 


15. THE LOTUS EATER 


(First National) ( Feb.) 
One sees John Barrymore, compensation enough, 
erha the absurdities of the film. 


16. UNDER THE 


Famous 


LASH 
Players 


(Feb.) 
“The 


me hat " ; f t 
m nat 1 satistac 


adaptatic n of 


Shulamite.” 


17. ACE OF HEARTS 


(G yldwyn) (Feb ) 
The wildest of melodrama Leatrice Joy and 
Lon Chaney make it believable 
18. TWO MINUTES TO GO . 
(First National) (Feb 
A othall tale and coll pranks Fair enter 
ii nt 
19 RIP VAN WINKLE 
Hodkinson) ( Feb.) 
\ clightful icturization but why have Mrs 
Wink t e 
20 PAY DAY 
First Nat May 
Ex lent Chaplin s \ 
21 3ACK PAY 
Famous | ( Mar.) 
\ t matters A convince 
f ‘spiritual influence or mental sugges 
22 THE GLORIOUS FOOL 
Goldwyn) (Mar 


tinctive feature but an acceptable Rine- 


23 HER MAD BARGAIN 


First Nationa ( Mar.) 

I Anita Stewart ringing true in a ome 
24. GARMENTS OF TRUTH 

Metro) ( Mar.) 

Far-fetched B Gareth Hughes tc 
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25. THE LEATHER PUSHERS 4. ONE ARABIAN NIGHT 
(Universal) (May) (First National) (F 
A fight serial that reels pleasantly. Not as distinctly bad as-to belong in this g 
26. FIRST LOVE except as the film is compared with others 
(Famous Players) (Feb.) Poli Negri’s characterizations. 
Entertaining. Reliable in a simple manner. 5. WHY GIRLS LEAVE HOME gu 
27. HER OWN MONEY Cerssney Sees.) (Feb 
Cimon Pavers) A realistic purpose ruined to the point of 


P - » fing seatimentz r he-other-c 
A modern problem satisfactorily shadowed by = the — eatimental turn-the-other-cheek 
Ethel Clayton. orgive touch. 


6. TRAVELIN’ ON 
28. FROM THE GROUND UP , eS Ee 
= (Famous Players) ( Mar! 
(Goldwyn) (May) 


. rh Tian A trite mixture of all the old wild west pg 
Tom Moore’s grin is always convincing. ‘ j re 
' bilities in confusing succession. 


29. THE SIGN ON THE DOOR 7. SCHOOL DAYS 
(First National) (May) (Warner Brothers) (May! 
A melodrama of much strength, containing good 
work by Norma Talmadge but spoiled by the 


presence of the pompous Charles Richman. 


A sad display of a perverted conception of 
is humorous. Wesley Barry is everything 
ugly aggression and self-pride can make him, 
8. BOBBED HAIR 

Poor Films (Famous Players) ( 
1. SIGN OF THE ROSE A cheap sneer and absurd propaganda. 
(George Beban) (Jan.) 
Badly arranged continuity. 
2. THE WONDERFUL THING 
(First National) (Feb.) 


Hawley is always “good to look at.” 
9. THE FIRE BRIGADE 
(First National) ( MarR 
A Toonerville that fails because it “‘gets sm 
and is far fetched! 


A lame and trite vehicle for Norma Talmadge. 10. GRAND LARCENY 
3. HER SOCIAL VALUE (Goldwyn) (M 
(First National) ( Feb.) Rather an ineffective production although it @ 
A series of stilted and posed close-ups of Kath- not as direct an influence for poor taste as 
ryn McDonald. might be. 


For School and Community Use 


We believe the following films suitable for school and community use anywh 
Those marked * we consider absolutely unobjectionable by every standard. 
the others, there are touches which could be disapproved only by an extrenreli 

rigid censorship. 


*Among Those Present (Feb.) Our Mutual Friend ( Apr. 
*Call of the North (Feb.) Over the Hill (Jan 
Cardigan (May) Pay Day (Ma 
*Come On Over (Apr. *Penrod ( Feb 
Connecticut Yankee in the Court Polly of the Follies (Matis 
of King Arthur (Jan.) *A Prince There Was (Apt : 
From the Ground Up (May) . 
*I Do (Feb.) The Prodigal Judge ( Apr 
*Rip Van Winkle (Feb 
) 


Jane Eyre (Feb . ¢ , 
The Lane That Had No Turning (Feb The Ruling Passion (Apr 


*Little Lord Fauntleroy (Jan 
*The Little Minister (Jan 


) 

) The Three Musketeers (Jans 
) Travelin’ On ( Maree 
Miss Lulu Bett (Feb.) Turn to the Right (Mai 
Mutts (May) *Two Minutes to Go (Feb 
*My Boy (Feb.) The World’s Champion ‘Maye, 





